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STAPHYLOCOCCUS AUREUS 


* sits for his | A SO¢ INHALANT 





portrait * 


STAPHYLococcus AvuREUS is the hardiest 
of the germs that swarm in the nose and 
throat during a common cold. 

For two years, an unbiased medical 
research laboratory has been studying the 
antics of this common enemy, and collect- 
ing photographic evidence of his reactions 
to different inhalants. 

This picture story shows he has a very 
positive dislike for Vapex. In fact—he 
curls up and dies when exposed to the 
vapor from only a single drop. 

But, tough old fellow that he is, he 
doesn’t seem to be greatly disturbed by 
many of the so-called competitors. 

We're glad that science has found it possible to show in photo- 
graphs the aversion Staphylococcus has for Vapex because it’s the best 
proof in the world of the superiority of this delightful inhalant. 

In preparing the Vapex campaign for 1932-33, we are using this 
photographic evidence to show what actually happens to Staphylococcus 
when exposed to Vapex and how little happens when he is exposed 
to other inhalants. On this authentic visible testimony, we rest the 
Vapex case against the many cheaper imitations. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Iwe. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 


75* VAPEX 
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Inside the Lines 


Before the intention to buy is known outside 
the organization, “Key” purchasing men of 
thousands of big Industrial Concerns, all 
lines, everywhere, consult Thomas’ Register 
as their first step in surveying the field for 
sources of supply. 


The Manufacturers now carrying more than 
8,000 advertisements find that their descrip- 
tive matter automatically comes to the atten- 
tion of the right man at the right time. 


Most of these ads are “Keyed’—and have been renewed for 
1933 upon the basis of direct inquiries and orders in 1932—T here 
is timely economy and profit in Thomas’ enormous buying 
power coverage, which operates continuously for 12 months and 


more, at a moderate one insertion cost. 








Its Paid Circulation is equivalent in capital and purchasing power to 
more than 100,000 of $100,000 each 


——— ee A “PAID CIRCULATION”’ 
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Wromas —————— n 
Recister THOMAS 








The ONLY ONE in its field. Every copy 


wanted, used—no waste circulation 
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A.B.C. AUTHENTICATED 
The only Member in Its Field 
®@® Send for A.B.C. audit for full details 








4,500 pages, 9x 12, combines a complete purchasing directory with the 
collective catalogue idea, shows all sources of supply for every article or 
kind of article (more than 70,000) and more than 8,000 descriptive adver- 
tisements. They influence selection. Continuously consulted by executives, 
purchasing and other department managers, and all others who investigate, 
specify and order for upper class concerns—All lines everywhere. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Advertising and Hard Times: 


A 


Challenge to Business 


Some Cracks in a Powerful Rock Which, if Not Repaired, May 


Cause an 


Even Greater Industrial Crisis 


By H. A. Batten 


Vice-President in Charge of Copy, 


[EpirortaL Notre: Mr. Batten 
has the courage to say here that 
the American people, owing to the 
operations of the advertising rack- 
eteer, are losing a considerable 
part ‘of their faith in advertising. 
What follows is the major portion 
of an address which he delivered 
yesterday (November 16) at the 
annual convention of the Associ- 
ation of National Advertisers in 
Atlantic City. 

He warned the association mem- 
bers—whose companies comprise 
many outstanding advertisers of the 
nation—that unless the condition of 
which he speaks is corrected there 
will come an industrial crisis which 
“will destroy at one stroke all that 
has been so laboriously built up 
during the last fifty years.” His 
address is a challenge to American 
business and is now timely. ] 


DVERTISING is the tool by 

which American industry molds 
te shapes the buying habits of 
the American people. Advertising 
is the instrument by which markets 
are created and expanded. 

It would be absurd for me to 
argue the case for advertising. I 
have no intention of trying to 
prove the obvious. Whether or not 
to advertise, is not what I want to 
talk about. But I do want to say 
something about how to advertise. 
That is a question which today has 
become of very great importance 
to American industry. * * * 


Table of Contents on page 102 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

If advertising fails to create be- 
lief—if for some reason the public 
is not convinced that it will get its 
value for its money—then all the 
space and all the color and all the 
trick headlines in the world won't 
make them buy it. 

Sincerity, then, is one of the first 
requisites of good advertising. A 
true story, well and ably told, will 
sell goods. I am assuming, of 
course, that you have a good prod- 
uct to talk about. If you haven't 
a good product, you had better not 
adveitise it at all; for if you do 
you will simply cause a lot of 
people to discover that it is no 
good. But if you have a good 
product and also the skill to tell 
the world about it, that product 
will catch on, and stay on. After 
that, it becomes a matter of telling 
more and more people about what 
you have to sell. 

Let us stop for a moment and try 
to imagine what would happen if 
this great power of advertising 
were to break down—if people lost 
confidence in advertisements and 
refused to believe what they told 
them. ; 

Unthinkable! you reply. Adver- 
tising is so powerful, so firmly es- 
tablished in our economic structure 
that nothing can ever shake it. But 
I am not so sure of that. Adver- 
tising has been built upon a rock— 
the rock of honesty and integrity. 

The reason I am here today is 
because I think that rock is in dan- 
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ger. There are cracks in it; it is 
beginning to be broken up and un- 
dermined. There is evidence at 
hand—very clear evidence—that the 
public is beginning to lose its faith 
in advertising. 

Advertising Discredited, 

Will Bring a Crisis 

And I want to do something 
about it. I want to do something 
about it not only because advertis- 
ing is my profession, but because 
I believe that if advertising is once 
discredited, if its power is de- 
stroyed, we will have an industrial 
crisis in this country which will 
destroy at one stroke all that has 
been so laboriously built up during 
the last fifty years. 

I will tell you why I think so. 
American industry today is founded 
on the principle of Mass Produc- 
tion. Mass Production demands 
Mass Consumption, and Mass Con- 
sumption demands national markets 

nation-wide selling. Now, there 
is only one practical means of 
reaching the national markets, and 
that is by advertising. You can't 
cover the nation either by per- 
sonal salesmanship or by direct- 
mail selling. 

National advertising is what 
makes the wheels go round. And 
if, as I suggest, national advertising 
were to become discredited—if peo- 
ple refused to believe in it and 
stopped buying national brands— 
those wheels would no longer turn. 
Our great plants would stand idle, 
the great banks interested in them 
would be in difficulties, a host of 
smaller institutions would be tied 
up in consequence, and the disaster 
would spread into every level of 
American life. * * * 

What are these evidences of 
public mistrust to which I refer? 

Perhaps the most obvious sign 
that something has happened in the 
consciousness of the public has 
been the sudden appearance of a 
group of satirical magazines which 
exist for the sole purpose of ridi- 
culing present-day advertising. 

The first, the most successful, 
and the general pattern for all the 
rest sprang into existence over- 
night, like some rank tropical 
flower. It had its roots in a 
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slough of advertising abuses. It 
made an instant hit. It made a hit 
because it answered an unspoken 
question in the public’s mind; it 
reflected exactly what the public 
was thinking. Within a month— 
such was its success—there were 
two imitators on the newsstands. 
The latest count reveals no less 
than five. 

That is symptom No. 1. An- 
other symptom is the appearance 
of an independent research organi- 
zation which undertakes to give its 
subscribers a truthful and unbiased 
report on the value of products 
placed on the market and adver- 
tised. It exists because there is 
already a sizable group of people 
in this country who don’t believe 
what they read in the advertise- 
ments, and who are willing to pay 
good money in order to get the 
truth. 

Another symptom is to be found 
in that faithful mirror of public 
thought and feeling—the stage. At 
the present time, there is a play in 
New York based in large measure 
upon what goes on in a certain 
type of advertising agency; and I 
understand that in the future we 
are to see a good deal more of the 
same. The tendency is certainly on 
the increase; and to my mind, it is 
extremely significant. 

There are other symptoms. There 
has been some talk at Washington 
of a Federal censorship of adver- 
tising. The idea has not as yet 
gained any ground to speak of, but 
the mere fact that it is advanced 
at all is significant. So far, it is 
only a wisp of smoke; but where 
there is smoke there is fire, and 
fires have been known to gain head- 
way deep out of sight, and then 
burst suddenly through the wall 
in a full-grown conflagration. 


Some Offenders Forced 
to Change Tactics 

Then, too, it is significant that 
recently several of the worst of- 
fenders have been forced by public 
opinion to pull in their horns. I 
am thinking now of a well-known 
manufacturer whose “scare” copy 
was so peremptorily challenged by 
the American Medical Association 
that he changed his copy policy in 
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This Is Important 


If You Sell to Women: 








Toe Providence Sunday Journal 
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“& Codei\ 2. BAT 


Women have no special 
passion for advertising. They 
do NOT stop their work or read- 
ing to listen to sales talk ... 
they do NOT halt traffic to 
study signs . . . they are NOT 
thrilled when the postman 
jams your costly message 
through the letter slot. 


But given something of in- 
herent interest... with your 
advertising silently inviting a 
share of the voluntary atten- 
tion ... their friendly recep- 
tiveness embraces one with the 
other unprotestingly. 


In the currently favorable 
Providence market, no other 
medium offers so much of keen 
interest to so many women as 
the Providence Sunday Jour- 
nal. If you are advertising to 
women, this is of first im- 
portance! 


vidence Sunday Tounnal 


Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Representatives 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston + New York + Chicago San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 
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a hurry. Another, who had been fore been materially wasted. 


using bought-and-paid-for testimo- 
nials for a long time, was finally 
constrained to publish with each 
new testimonial a virtuous avowal 
that it had not been paid for—leav- 
ing discreetly in the air the ques- 
tion of whether they had been paid 
for in the past. * * * 


The Greater Part of 
Advertising Is Sound 


I think it is safe to say at once 
that there is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with advertising. I will 
venture my own opinion that three- 
fourths, even seven-eighths of 
present-day advertising is soundly 
and effectively performing its nat- 
ural functions. 

But there is certainly something 
wrong with the remainder. It is 
that remaining eighth which grows 
like an ugly tumor on the body of 
American advertising. And by the 
workings of human nature, it 
is that eighth by which the 
public judges and condemns the 
whole. * * * 

I have discussed this matter 
dozens of times with advertising 
men, and with a certain type of in- 
dividual you invariably encounter 
the same oft-repeated argument. 

“Tt may be dishonest,” they say, 
“and it may be vulgar, and it may 
be disgusting, but the business of 
advertising is to sell goods—and 
it pays!” 

There you have the philosophy 
of the advertising racketeer in a 
nutshell. 

Now, nobody knows better than 
I do that it is the business of ad- 
vertising to sell goods, and nobody 
is more anxious to sell them than 
I am. But I also know that it 
isn’t necessary to racketeer in order 
to sell them. 

Moreover, I deny emphatically 
that this kind of advertising ever 
really does pay. The most con- 
spicuous examples of it have been 
sponsored by a few large advertis- 
ers who carry tremendous sched- 
ules. I maintain that if that money 
had been spent in telling an honest 
story and telling it well, they would 
have had far better results. I 
maintain that a good part of their 
advertising expenditure has there- 


And as for the little fellows who 
rush to imitate them—they have 
simply sacrificed their own individ- 
uality, their own characteristic 
sales story without sharing any of 
the benefits of complete coverage 
which the big advertiser enjoys. 

I say that if you have the brains 
and the imagination—and good ad- 
vertising cannot be produced with- 
out a supply of both—you can sell 
your product and sell it hard, and 
you won't have to go outside the 
product itself in order to do it. 

You know and I know why we 
have had this wave of unethical 
advertising. Hard times have 
brought increased competition. The 
manufacturer has gotten nervous. 
He has put upon advertising a 
strain greater than it can bear. 
And his advertising, as a result, 
has assumed the grotesque atti- 
tudes and grimaces of a man tested 
beyond his strength. Its screams 
are the screams of agony; its cries 
are the lamentations of despair. 

I do not, for one moment, intend 
to excuse the agency for its part 
in this regrettable process. * * * 

There is little to choose between 
the manufacturing racketeer and 
his advertising agency. They are 
both tarred with the same brush. 

I will say, in justice to the agen- 
cies, that much bad advertising is 
due to the type of manufacturer 
who persists in regarding his ad- 
vertising as a sort of personal 
plaything. He dallies with it, as 
he would with amateur theatricals. 


And It’s All So 


Unnecessary 


The ironical and pathetic aspect 
of all advertising racketeering is 
that it is so unnecessary. Every 
product worthy of being sold in 
the national markets at all has cer- 
tain very definite sales advantages 
inherent in it. There is a story in 
every advertising account, and a 
good advertising man can get it 
out. 

The creation of good advertising 
is a difficult and complicated proc- 
ess, and it is founded upon knowl- 
edge—knowledge of human nature, 
of writing, merchandising, media, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Figures “Tell 
Y JHATEVER guide posts you may 
employ in selecting newspapers, 
the factor of advertising patronage 
cannot be overlooked when it is so 
outstandingly favorable to one news- 
paper as it is in the case of The 
Journal in Milwaukee. Here’s the record 


of Milwaukee newspaper linage for the 
first ten months of 1932— — 








JOURNAL * Second Paper 

General 2,267,453 1,021,307 
Retail 5,962,150 3,009,309 
Classified 1,455,567 816,765 
Department Store 2,958,211 1,119,383 
Total Lines 9,685,170 4,847,381 


%& Does not include Linage in American Weekly 


Get maximum returns from ALL your 
advertising dollars in Milwaukee by 
concentrating in The Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


$2 $2. 
FIRST BY MERIT 
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There isn’t a wolf 
at every door 


... nor a Sheriff at every heel 




























HERE will be no regrets when the depression 

takes its leave. But let us remember that, even 
at its worst, the picture was never quite as black as 
it was painted. 

In the midst of a nation counting its pennies, there 
have been occasional bright spots. Sales haven’t 
slipped everywhere. 

It is true that people have spent less. It is true 
that they have saved and scrimped. But all the girls 
who wore chiffon hose in 1929 didn’t go over to 
King Cotton in 1931. 

Nor did women forswear the powder puff and the 
lipstick. Maybe they spread the paint thinner, but 
at the height of the depression, feminine beauty 
seemed as bewitchingly gilded as ever. Some folks 
dodged the installment collector... but they went 
their limit in getting things they wanted. 

Making people want things has been no easy task 
these past three years. A product had to be invested 
with unusual allurement to persuade people to ex- 
change their gold for it. 

But in spite of depression, the records show many R 
sales curves that have risen steadily since 1929. Some 
concerns were able to make people want their goods; 
and they have tasted as sweet a measure of success 
as they ever did. 


The one thing that has sold merchandise for them 
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is... copy. But it is a kind of copy vastly different 
from that which got by in 1929. The dull and the 
trite cannot excite a people to whom thrift has be- 
come a thrilling thing, nor wrest sales from a nation 
which faces a depression that is real and vivid and 
threatening. 


Only copy that is dramatic in the extreme, with 
spirit and glamour—and hard-hitting selling pressure 
—has shown results during these times. 


The copy “theory” at Ruthrauff & Ryan was based 
upon those convictions long before 1929. It has not 
been overhauled, patched, nor stepped-up in a belated 
attempt to keep pace with changing times.As a result, 
it has been our privilege to share in the success of many 
of ourclients who have increased their volume of busi- 
ness—and their profits—during the last three years. 


Without unduly enlarged appropriations, without 
sensational price reductions, they have used copy to 
garnera largershare of the nation’s business than they 
enjoyed in the palmy days of reckless spending. 


Some advertisers have demonstrated that copy can 
be made to pay a dividend in times of stress; can hang 
up sales records for one concern at the expense of its 
competitors. That’s something you can’t laugh off, 
even in a boom era. In times like these, it’s some- 
thing to take home and think about. 


ie 
is 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, Inc. 


Advertising 


NEW YORK: 405 Lexington Avenue 


CRIGAGe ..... BBIBOMW..... SF. Louw 








“Two Full Pints” 





Idea Doubles 


Unit of Sale 


New Package Makes Clear to Clicquot Club Buyers That Each Bottle 
Contains Sixteen Ounces 


By H. Earle Kimball 


President, Clicquot Club Company 


HEN 
quart?” 

That seems like foolish question 
No. 100,806, doesn’t it? Yet the 
answer is the real reason for the 
new molded-pulp, two-bottle con- 
tainer in which we are now put- 
ting Clicquot Club Pale Dry and 
Golden Ginger Ale. 

To understand the situation, 
we'll have to go back a bit in the 
beverage business. 

Up to a few years ago, what is 
now regarded as a small bottle of 
ginger ale was the only bottle in 
which most ginger ales were 
packed. Some of these bottles 
held twelve ounces or a little more. 
And some, like ours, held sixteen 
ounces—a full pint. There were a 
few large-sized bottles, but none 
of them was nationally advertised. 

Then began a gradual demand 
for ginger ale in larger bottles. 
Year aiter year it grew slowly, 
and finally was accelerated by re- 
cent receding buying power as the 
appeal of “more for your money” 
tightened its hold upon America. 

The strange part of this situa- 
tion was that while these large- 
sized bottles usually contained less 
than a quart—most of them being 
labeled twenty-eight ounces—they 
began to be called “quarts” by the 
public. They were often found 
listed as quarts in retail advertis- 
ing and on beverage lists although 
there was no attempt by their 
makers to represent them as 
quarts. 

This was really not so strange, 
after all, when you consider that 
a survey which we made, includ- 
ing 10,000 consumers, demon- 
strated that only a small percen- 
tage of them knew how many 
ounces made up a pint or a quart, 
anyway. 

We were seeking a way to make 
clear the fact that our bottles con- 


is a quart not a 


10 


tained sixteen ounces, a full pint 
—and to persuade people that the 
best way to buy a quart of ginger 
ale was to buy two bottles of 
Clicquot Club and get a full quart 
of thirty-two ounces. 





Sell a 
FULL Quart 





in TWIN - PAK 
Clicquot’s New 2-Bottle 
Container 
Tuts new and sensationally different package in 


which Clicquot Club Ginger Ale now comes en- 
ables you te wll your conomers & full quart of 
a rae 


. Convenient to 
new to display 
Twis- Pak and double your unit of sale. 


Bottled in Brand-New Bottles 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER, ALE 
Pel Dog RR nt Goll 


CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY—MILLIS, MaSs. 


Easy to wrap up . = 
eature 











Showing Clicquot Club’s Twin-Pak 
Container 


The molded-pulp container that 
we finally adopted and named 
Twin-Pak accomplishes this, and 
incidentally carries with it a num- 
ber of other advantages. 

It replaces the familiar zigzag 
cardboard separators in a twelve- 
bottle carton and makes the corru- 
gated board inner pieces unneces- 
sary as well, so it simplifies our 
packing process. At the same 
time it reduces the chance of 
breakage in transit. 

In the store it makes wrapping 
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t Today Iowa is a top-notch oil 
burner market. One manufac- 
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easier—saves time and material. 
A piece of string or sticker tape, 
and it’s ready to go. Or, put into 
a bag with other articles, it keeps 
the bottles away from the butter 
and eggs. 

The buyer who picks up his 
ginger ale to carry home need not 
juggle a bag of jingling bottles. 
He can tuck Twin-Pak under his 
arm or toss it on the seat of his 
car 

And if the bottles come off the 
ice, they will stay cold longer in 
this package. As a matter of fact, 
if the whole package is put into 
the refrigerator and chilled, it can 
be wrapped in newspapers and 
kept cold for several hours. 

The unusual appearance of the 
new package has given it excellent 
attention value on display. We 
supply display cards that fit into 
the package, holding the cover up 


+ 
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and calling attention to the full 


quart it contains. as 
Twin-Pak has been distributed 


in some territories for several 
months—in others but a_ few 
weeks. We have not as yet fea- 


tured it in consumer advertising, 
except over the radio by local 
cut-in station announcements in 
territories where it was well dis- 
tributed. It has, however, been fea- 
tured in business-paper advertising, 
and we have stimulated dealer 
interest by various promotional 
activities. 

As far as we can tell, this pack- 


age has been a most acceptable 
change. It has tied in very closely 
with the current retail trend of 


establishing a special price for two 
bottles of Clicquot Club, and it 
has most certainly helped to raise 
the one-bottle purchase to a two- 
bottle unit. 


— 


In the Air 


OBODY knows what they were 

dunked in, but more pretzels 
were produced in 1931 than 1930, 
and 1932 promises to beat that rec- 
ord. The value of the 1931 pretzels, 
produced in Pennsylvania alone was 
$4,653,733. 

Hot dogs will be produced in red, 
white and blue, according to W. W. 
Woods, president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers who 
told those attending the big annual 
meeting that sausage casings in a 
variety of hues had been developed. 

Not to be outdone by their hot 


+ 


Tim Thrift Goes into Business 
for Himself 


Tim Thrift, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the American Sales Book 
Company, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y., in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion, has 
established an advertising and sales pro- 
motion business of his own at Cleveland. 
Offices are at 1501 Euclid Avenue. 


E. H. Benedict with “Globe- 


Democrat” Staff 
Edward H. Benedict, formerly with 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., and Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, advertising agencies, 
has joined the New York staff of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 








dog friends, the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company announces a readi- 
ness to supply beer bottles to match 
decorative motifs for the hostess 
who would serve beer if and when 
legalized. 

Modernistic bottles to 
Joseph’s Coat are promised. 

The twenty plants of this biggest 
bottle maker in the world are pre- 
pared to produce the new style as 
well as the old green containers at 
a moment's notice. 

Pretzels, hot dogs, bottles—some- 
thing’s in the air. 


+ 
De Mott Joins Staff of San 


Francisco Special 
Ralph De Mott, formerly with Charles 
E. Miller, New York, and previously 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., has joined Williams & Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives, San 
‘rancisco. This company now repre- 

sents the Chico, Calif., Record. 


rival 





Represents “New Outlook” on 
Pacific Coast 


The New Outlook, New York, has ap 
pointed Simpson-Reilly, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, as its advertising representatives 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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THE CHICAGAI 


» CONCENTRATED QUALITY Qu EVI 


National Advertising RepresentatqORGE 
250 Park YORI 

Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BN FRA 
Palmolive Building Record Bldg. New Center Bi@pnadno 
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RUUTITY 


0 | 64.4°0 of all the spendable 
income of the state of IIli- 
nois is in Cook County... 
63.450 of all retail sales 
made in Illinois are made 
in Cook County . . . 60.5% 
of all food sold in Illinois 
is purchased in Cook 
















drug store sales made in 
Illinois are made in Cook 
County ... all this in only 
1.6°> of the total area of 
the state . . . That is why 
The Chicago Daily News 
has, and advertising should 
be concentrated in Cook 
County ... Around 400,000 
Cook County buyers read 
The Chicago Daily News 
regularly . . . 96% of the 
irculation of The Chicago 
Jaily News is concen- 
rated in the 40-mile trad- 
ing area... and 96% of 
The News trading area 
circulation is concentrated 





YAGAILY NEWS 


TY Qu EVENING CIRCULATION 


presentat(RGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park YORK 


County . . . 67.9% of all 





FACTS NO 
' ADVERTISER 
CAN IGNORE! . 


For the first 10 months of this 
year The Chicago Daily News 
carried more Grocery Adver- 
tising than the combined total 
of the second evening paper 
and the two moming papers. 


For the first 10 months this 
year The Chicago Daily News 
carried more Retail Advertising 
than any other Chicago daily 
or the two moring papers 
combined, 

Authority: Media Records, Inc. 














in Cook County ...No 
other newspaper carries a 
sales message to Cook 


‘County as effectively as 


does 





Financial Advertising Offices 
DETROIT BN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 


w Center Bi@>nadnock Bidg. 





165 Broadway 


29 S. LaSalle Street 
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The Decision Is Made 
at HOME! 
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Influence at the point of sale is 

the most important element in 
the complicated mental process affecting the purchase of 
any article. Only the advertisement that makes its in- 
fluence felt at HOME where the home purchasing agent 
and the treasurer meet on common ground is the adver- 
tisement that truly sells. That is why advertising in The que 
Detroit News is so effective. 76% of its Detroit circula- ma 
tion goes home, delivered by exclusive News carriers. on 



















With the largest circulation in Detroit so overwhelmingly ; - 
of the home variety, it is no wonder that The News is ma 
chosen to carry 51% of all Detroit newspaper advertising mt: 
with the other two papers dividing the balance! Profitable } 
advertising in America’s fourth market is available to you, - 
also, through exclusive use of The News—Detroit’s great anc 


HOME newspaper. 


The Detroit News | : 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago ne 
I, A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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Five Points That Jumped Sales 
of New Line 400 Per Cent 


Proper Sales Appeal Advertised to “Selected Consumers” with 
Co-ordinated Merchandising Is the Answer 


Data Supplied and Article Read and Approved 
By Myram Picker 


President, Crystal Corporation 


"T°HE first year we broke into the 

face powder market, which is 
the high volume and hence high 
competition end of the toiletries 
business, was 1928. Our total ad- 
vertising investment was $15,000. 
In 1929, the total expanded to 
$180,000. In 1930, we dropped back 
to $50,000; in 1931, we went ahead 
to $150,000; and this year the total 
will reach $250,000. 

Our gain in dollar sales volume 
between 1928 and 1931 was fully 
400 per cent, and so far this year 
we have been running well ahead 
of 1931. Incidentally, we have 
spread out into thirty-seven for- 
eign countries. 

Perhaps I can best present our 
conception of efficient sales efforts 
by outlining five main points of 
action, policy or method: 


1. Putting sales appeal into the 
product. 


When we decided to make our 
own brand of face powder, the 
question was not one of how to 
make a good product. There were 
a number of good products already 
on the market. 

The real question was: What 
could we put into the product to 
make it sell? What could we do 
to give it a new and different ap- 
peal? 

Most face powders, being off- 
shoots of perfume lines, are 
French—or French-like—in name 
and atmosphere. We decided the 
question of name in accordance 
with our conviction that every 
\merican girl either was an out- 
oor girl or wanted to be consid- 
ered one. Then we looked for a 
new angle of sales appeal, not fea- 
tured by any competitive powder. 
We found this in the then pre- 
ailing sun-tan vogue; and so we 
dvertised a powder with an olive 


oil base for the sun-tanned face. 
As a name for our sun-tan shade 
we chose “Lido,” which is almost 
synonymous with bathing beach. 

It was then our job to put atmos- 
phere back of this product—in the 
packaging, advertising and mer- 
chandising. 


2. Finding the _ least-resistance 
line to market. 


There is always something that 
aims a product at a certain group 
of consumers. Sales efforts to reach 
that certain group travel along the 
line of least resistance, and hence, 
lowest relative cost. 

Our Outdoor Girl products were 
conceived to appeal to a group of 
what might be called “selected con- 
sumers.” We had analyzed, sur- 
veyed, and found out that the 
easiest people to acquaint with and 
switch to new products are those 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four. 

That is why we turned out what 
was best designated at the time as 
a “flapper” product, and we shaped 
our whole appeal to reach the 
younger element. We selected a 
certain type of market and we did 
not and have not—gone beyond it. 
There was also in our favor in this 
market the well-known fact that 
young girls use a large quantity of 
face powder and other cosmetics 
per individual. 


3. Advertising to “selected con- 
sumers.” 


Having found this easiest road 
to market, it was just a matter of 
following it. Our advertising, local 
and national, was placed where it 
would reach young girls of what 
may still be called the “flapper 
type.” This advertising gets results, 
we feel, because it is planned in 
every way to appeal particularly 
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to this selected group and to get as 
many of them as possible to “try 
this different face powder.” 

Let me cite one example 
of how this advertising 
pulled. A one-column ad- 
vertisement which ran in 
seven magazines last May 
so far has pulled 52,000 re- 
quests for samples. And 
requests are still coming in 
at the rate of 300 or 400 
a week. 

The coupon offers free 
samples. Some part of the 
results may be credited— 
or charged—to “sample 
hounds.” But not all, for 
some 4-cent postage charge 
coupons have shown in- 
quiry costs as low as 15 
cents, while the average 
costs on these inquiries, 
with a coupon free from 
any postage charge was 
5% cents. 

To produce quick sales 
results and profits for fu- 
ture investment in adver- 
tising, we started with a 
sampling campaign in met- 
ropolitan New York, where 
the “flapper” market is 
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introductory price. Sometimes we 
give a sample of a new product 
with every purchase of the old. 


255 


OUTDOOR GIRL 


BEAUTY PRODUCTS 


Displays Such as This Placed Where the Con 


well-nigh unlimited. In July sumer Can See Them Are Sales Hooks on the End 


and August, 1928, we dis- 
tributed 250,000 samples of 

our face powder and by October 1 
we had achieved 90 per cent retail 
distribution. To get initial distri- 
bution before the sampling started, 
we were able to offer dealers the 
opportunity to exchange the face 
powder for “Z.B.T.” baby talcum 
—of known salability—if the face 
powder did not move. In six weeks 
prior to sampling we opened 1,250 
outlets on this basis. All sampling 
was done at places and times to 
reach the age group we had se- 
lected as our market. 

In 1929 we spread out and con- 
ducted advertising campaigns in 
conjunction with sampling cam- 
paigns in over eighty cities. 

Our samples are conceived to 
make the recipients buy as well as 
try the product. With the sample is 
enclosed a folder which sells the 
product and brings the recipient to 
the store to buy a full-sized pack- 
age, or perhaps a specially pre- 
pared combination package at an 


of the Line of Advertising 


Sampling and advertising are so 
inter-related that the judicious use 
of one increases the result fulness 
and hence the efficiency of the 

other. Well-planned sampling re- 
duces the cost of advertising hy 
making it produce greater sales,re- 
sults per dollar invested. 


4. Co-ordinating advertising and 
merchandising. 


As a working rule, our merchan- 
dising and advertising plans are 
made simultaneously. There is 
never an advertising plan without 
a merchandising plan to go with it 
We test copy and tabulate returns, 
and we purchase advertising on a 
basis of relative, result-getting 
value. If it doesn’t produce, it is 
dumped overboard. 

Display of the product where the 
consumer can buy it is the real 
sales hook on the end of the lin 
of advertising and merchandising 
The difference between profitable 
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and unprofitable advertising may lie 
in the proper presentation of the 
merchandise, or the lack of such 
presentation, in the stores and on 
the counters. 

lo insure the best obtainable re- 
sults from display, it is our policy 
to concentrate on points where the 
trafic count is largest. 

Planned display of a complete 
line of attractively packaged cos- 
meties, at a price people were able 
to pay at the time, was really the 
key to our recovery from the blow 
our sales plans received when the 
general business reaction hit the 
country in 1929. We decided upon 
this step as a result of the agitation 
conducted by the drug trade papers 
early in 1930 for open display of 
low-priced items. 

\We planned the merchandising of 
this complete popular-priced line 

toilet articles quite as care- 
fully as we planned the line. We 
offered dealers a display table 
along with the merchandise. This 
was perhaps a sales inducement to 
retailers, but—of more importance 
to us—it was assurance that the 
goods would be out where people 
could see and handle them all the 
time. That line met with instant 
favor, and the repeat orders were 
very large. 

\e also offered a complete low- 
priced line in the big chain variety 
stores, where we put on carefully 
staged counter displays and demon- 
strations in a great many key stores. 

These steps were taken in the 
late spring of 1930, and our busi- 
ness for the last half of the year was 
twice that for the first six months. 
In 1931 we again doubled sales. 


5. Getting quick decision and ac- | 


tion. 
Perhaps this point should have 
<a 


Continental Motors Subsidiary 
Gets New Name 


he Continental-DeVaux Company, 
mobile division of the Continental 
Motors Corporation, has been re-named 
the Continental Automobile Company. It 
build and market a new line of 
motor cars carrying the Continental 
e. W. R. Angell is president; Roger 
Sherman, vice-president; F. F. Beall, 
director, and F. L. Rockelman, vice- 
ident in charge of sales. 
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been placed first, because it works 
all the way through our business. 
If correct decisions are nullified by 
delay, some part of the expected 
gain is lost—and it may be a con- 
siderable part. 

We have an executive set-up 
which makes for quick decisions 
and immediate action. Policies and 
actions are decided by only three 
people, our sales manager, our di- 
rector of advertising and myself. 
All three of us are members of 
the board of directors. When we 
decide what we are ready to do we 
go ahead and do it, without any 
committee meetings or hemming 
and hawing. Our agency is called 
in, of course, and renders necessary 
aid. 

To point this all up, let me say 
that advertising and selling costs 
are relative. They are never too 
high if they produce profitable re- 
sults; but advertising is bound to 
be too expensive if it is expected 
to do things which are the rightful 
task of other sales or merchandis- 
ing activities. 

Let the advertiser consider the 
cost of a “dud” product, the cost 
of barking up the wrong market 
tree, the cost of faulty merchandis- 
ing and lack of planned display, 
and the cost of executive dead- 
ends which delay adjustments to 
changing conditions, before he com- 
plains that advertising is not a prof- 
itable investment for his company. 

Because it is my belief that the 
struggle for competitive advantage 
in the years that lie immediately 
ahead will be more concerned with 
the efficiency of advertising and 
selling than with the efficiency of 
production, I believe that only 
those policies and methods which 
meet the test of net-profit results 
will survive. 


+ 


Three New Accounts to 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Shadowfoam, Inc., and the Templin- 
Bradley Company, seeds and nursery 
products, both of Cleveland, have ap- 
pointed Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers will be used on the former 
account and class magazines on the lat- 
ter. The Fox Furnace Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, has also appointed this agency to 
direct its advertising. 
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Fewer Contests— More Ideas— 
for Jobbers’ Salesmen 


It's More Expensive to Buy Business Than to Develop Good 
Merchandising Plans 


Encet Art Corners Mrc. Co. 
Curicaco, ILt. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Nowadays we hear considerably about 
various contests and bonus plans used 
by manufacturers for securing greater 
distribution of their products through 
the wholesaler. If you have printed any 
articles on this subject, would you please 
give us a list of them? 


H. A. EnceL. 


EW manufacturers of items re- 

tailing at from 10 to 25 cents 
have attempted contests or bonus 
plans of promotion with jobbers’ 
salesmen as contestants. And of 
the few, most of their plans have 
petered out once they reached 
wholesale channels. 

The reason is very simple: In 
most lines, the wholesaler carries a 
long inventory of merchandise, 
ranging from several score to sev- 
eral thousand items. The amount 
of time he or his men can afford to 
give a single number out of the 
long list of products distributed de- 
pends entirely on the volume and 
profit possibilities of the product. 

It is obvious that an item selling 
in the 10 to 25-cent class is hardly 
likely to provide a dollar volume or 
profit to a wholesaler that would 
warrant his giving it more than a 
minimum amount of attention. 

This entire matter of special co- 
operation from jobbers’ salesmen 
is a coldly mathematical affair. An 
item that provides a_ wholesaler 
with only one-half of 1 per cent of 
his volume, and perhaps a smaller 
percentage than that of his profits, 
cannot and will not get 5 per cent 
of the time and effort of his sales 
force. 

If a product is a minor affair in 


+ 
Appoint Gale & Pietsch 


Gale & Pietsch, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
handle the accounts of the Athey Com- 
pany, window shades; Craftsmen Wood 
Service; C. Doering & Son, Inc., dairy 
machinery; Holmes Projector Company, 
and Emil J. Paider Company, beauty 
shop equipment, all of Chicago. 


the life of a jobber it will not | 
accorded the lion’s share of atte: 
tion merely because a contest or 
bonus plan is staged. Some jobbers 
may sign up for the special prom: 
tion, but the volume they get dur 
ing the drive is hardly likely t 
match the special compensation de 
manded. Moreover, the drop in 
sales after the special promotion 
over is more than apt to be rathe: 
sickening to the manufacturer. 

The fact of the matter is that 
contests and special bonus plans for 
jobbers’ salesmen are often an ex 
cuse for not exerting gray matter 
to produce a real sales or merchan 
dising idea. That may not always 
be the case—we’ve heard of some 
soundly conceived and operated 
contests for jobbers’ salesmen—but 
the majority of those that have 
come to our notice have been sul 
stitutes for practical marketing 
ideas. 

A contest or special bonus plan 
for jobbers’ salesmen often amounts 
to the plain buying of business. 
The development of sane merchan- 
dising ideas that will enlist the ac- 
tive and wholehearted co-operation 
of the jobber’s organization calls 
for plenty of sweat and more origi- 
nality. It isn’t necessary to buy 
distribution—there’s too much of 
that going on, anyhow. 

What is needed today, in selling, 
is the executive who can _ build 
sound sales growth through brass 
tack merchandising ideas, sound] 
conceived and thoroughly carried 
through. Fewer contests and more 
ideas—that’s our prescription for 
gaining the co-operation of jobbers’ 
salesmen.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


+ 
New Milwaukee Agency 


Candee & Lyman is a new advertising 
business with offices at 642 North St! 
Street, Milwaukee. Principals are Ale» 
ander M. Candee, formerly in charge of 
advertising of the National Enameling 
Stamping Company, and Ernest W 
Lyman, formerly with the Quality Bis- 
cuit Company. 
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BETTER, not bigger circulations 
are a downright necessity today for 
advertising. Less motion and more 
movement are essential in the circu- 
lation of a sales message. A cal- 
culating appraisal of values now 
makes advertising seek out mediums 
offering an assurance that their 
readers are stable citizens and able 
to buy what the advertiser offers 
for sale. A circulation like that of 
The Free Press in Detroit simplifies 
advertising and intensifies selling. 
It puts sales effort upon a profitable 
basis by consciously directing it into 
profitable neighborhoods ... helps it to 
avoid the waste of scattered effort ... 
makes the best possible use of a dollar 
by pointing it at the right people at 
the raght hour of the day. THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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Variable Agency Commission Scale 


Might Be the Answer 


15 Per Cent for Good-Sized Accounts, More for Small Ones and Less 
for the Really Big Ones 


By William L. Rech 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 


[Epirortat Nore: This article is 
an expression of the author’s own 
opinion and is not to be considered 
as an expression of the views of 
the Lesan agency.] 


N Printers’ INK of October 27 

Mr. Rubicam presents one of the 
most lucid and logical cases on be- 
half of the agency system printed 
in a long time.* 

He also takes cognizance of a 
question which comes very close 
to the sore spot of many an agent 
and advertiser in these days— 
namely, the justification of the 
present flat 15 per cent agency com- 
mission. 

Let a group of advertising ex- 
ecutives foregather around the 
luncheon table any day in the week 
and almost inevitably some phase 
of this subject comes up for dis- 
cussion. This is because two forces 
are constantly pushing it to the 
front—one, the fact that many 
agency men are now for the first 
time paying really close attention to 
actual cost of operation, and are 
discovering in the process that more 
than one account which has seemed 
profitable on a 15 per cent basis is 
really costing the house money; 
the other, the fact that some large 
advertisers, looking for means of 
reducing advertising costs, are be- 
ginning to wonder how agents can 
really earn the large commissions 
on their expenditures. 

It is doubtful if the publishers, 
by a careful scrutiny of agency 
qualifications for service, as Mr. 
Rubicam suggests, could do much 
at the present time to reconcile 
these two viewpoints. After all, 
they are on record, by very virtue 
of their rate structures which allow 
agency commission, as feeling that 
what the agent does, so far as they 


the Agency Gives to Pub- 
page 27. 


~ *"What 
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are concerned, is worth 15 per cent 

So long as they maintain car 
rates for all advertisers, restric 
commissions to qualified agents i 
good standing only, and exert 
conscientious effort to protect suc! 
agents against unfair competitiv: 
practice in the matter of commis 
sion splitting, they will be doing 
all that could reasonably be ex 
pected of them at this time. 

It is between the advertiser and 
the agent that this problem will 
have to be worked out, and som 
definite consideration of it will un 
doubtedly become necessary as soon 
as advertising volume begins to 
rise again. 


The Depression Will Leave 
a Lesson 


With a better backlog of billing, 
it is quite likely that agencies will 
remember the facts about costs 
which the economies incident to 
depression taught them, and will 
adopt a more selective attitud 
toward new business. Certainl) 
they will not be content, as many 
apparently are now, to take it at 
almost any price! 

On the other hand, advertisers 
with really large expenditures— 
the seven figure kind for instance 
—are not likely to lose entirel) 
their curiosity concerning just 
what the agency does for its differ 
ential. 

If all advertising appropriations 
were of medium size—say between 
one and five hundred thousand dol 
lars—there probably would not be 
much of a problem. Most accounts 
in that bracket would pay a net 
profit on the handling—and an) 
fair-minded advertiser should he 
able to see how an agent could 
render a service well worth th 
commission on the business place: 

It is the giants and the little 
fellows who cause the complic; 
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ons. Admittedly, there are many 
nillion-dollar advertisers who are 
uite willing to see an agency en- 
oy the full commissions, however 
irge they may be. But the attempts 
very now and then of big adver- 
tisers to establish their own depart- 
rents and deal direct with pub- 
ishers on a net basis show how the 
vind blows. 

On the other hand, there are 
many small accounts, which are 
quite willing to pay a service fee 
over and above commissions, in or- 
der to assure profitable service 
irom a good agency. 

Theoretically, as Mr. Rubicam 
points out, the liberal profits from 
the large accounts enable the agent 
to maintain a staff capable of 
rendering adequate service even on 
smaller and less profitable ac- 
counts. Thus the new advertiser of 
today, by being properly serviced, 
is nurtured into the big advertiser 
of tomorrow. 

Unfortunately, it doesn’t always 
work out that way in practice. In 
large measure, the servicing of the 
smaller accounts falls to the lot of 
the smaller agency. Small accounts 
often form the nucleus of the busi- 
ness of new agencies, hopefully 
starting out with the idea of grow- 
ing with their clients. Then one of 
two things often happens—either 
costs eat up the small agency be- 
fore it has a chance to grow up, or 
else the accounts which are de- 
pended upon for sustaining nourish- 
ment grow a little too fast and 
presently turn up in the hands of 
some large and _ well-established 
agency. The natural desire for 
change also operates against the 
small agency trying to build a busi- 
ness On growing accounts. 


Improved Service 
Every Agent’s Ambition 
The constant improvement of his 
rvice facilities is the ambition of 
every conscientious agent. He 
nows that the only thing he has 
to sell is service and that his suc- 
ss in attracting new business and 
holding it, depends in large measure 
upon his ability to serve it. But 
ow can the young agency, unless 
endowed with at least one “fat” 
account, build up a staff to meet 
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the manifold demands of today? If 
there isn’t one big account at least 
to help carry the small ones, the 
odds are decidedly against the 
agency’s having a future! 

Would it be possible to evolve 
a variable differential providing a 
larger rate for accounts below a 
certain level, the present rate for 
the reasonably good-sized appro- 
priations—which constitute most of 
the business anyway—and a smaller 
one for the really overwhelming 
expenditures ? 


W ouldn’t This Plan 


Discourage “W indow-Dressing?” 


Would not this tend to give the 
smaller agency, handling small ac- 
counts, a better living chance, en- 
courage the development of better 
service facilities, and at the same 
time assure the small advertiser a 
right to demand the service his ac- 
count really needs? Would it not, 
on the other hand, tend to dis- 
courage many of the lavish “win- 
dow dressing” practices resulting 
from fat commissions which have 
been the cause of many a big ad- 
vertiser’s skepticism? 

One result of such a system 
would be to make the cost of ad- 
vertising to the large advertiser 
proportionately less when his ap- 
propriation passes a certain figure 
—thus satisfying his desire for 
lowered costs without disturbing 
the basic rate structure. 

If a suggestion is in order, let 
some representative agency ac- 
countants get together now, under 
the proper auspices—perhaps the 
4-A’s would take the initiative— 
ior an honest interchange of fig- 
ures and experiences. Let them try 
at least to arrive at some sort of 
intelligent understanding of where 
the line should be drawn below 
which the 15 per cent commission 
is inadequate—and where the other 
line should be established, above 
which 15 per cent may not be 
necessary to successful operation 
on any given account. 

Such a group will at least learn 
something about costs which will 
enable their respective houses to 
discuss this whole commission 
problem from the standpoint of 
hard facts. 
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Washing Machin: 
as 16 New Outletfo 


After several years’ absence from new@ower 
papers, a washing machine manufacturdiryct 
placed an exclusive campaign with t 
Chicago American, was served ably by t 
Chicago American merchandising staffhe 
achieved immediate sales success. In sho 
order 76 new sales outlets were secured .. 
Heading its field in circulation, havi 
93% of its readers concentrated within t 
borders of the real Chicago market, t 
Chicago American is a super-channel to 4 
sults in the nation’s second great mark 


Richly experienced in current advertisin 


merchandising and selling successes in Ch 


National Representatives: RODNE 
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hinManufacturer Cleans Up 


ome Through Advertising 


swaowers of strength in many a Chicago sales 
@tructure. Their aid, plus this newspaper’s 
inmatched fund of vital, thoroughly up-to- 
jate and completely useful facts about both 
lealers and consumers in the Chicago 
market, offers invaluable assistance to ad- 
-@ertisers seeking maximum sales at mini- 


lhe wisdom of concentrated effort in con- 
entrated markets under present-day con- 
@itions is being forcibly demonstrated in 
ark@icores of outstanding examples of sales suc- 





19,000 Orders from Dealers, Sight 


Unseen, Price Unknown 


How Plymouth, in Introducing Its New Model, Built Dealer Demand 
Before Going After Consumer Acceptance 


By Andrew M. Howe 


HE Plymouth Motor Corpora- 

tion, a division of the Chrysler 
Corporation, has just introduced 
the new six cylinder Plymouth to 
its dealers. Now it is launching a 
huge consumer campaign. 

The dealers are ready to back up 
this campaign with enthusiastic 
energy and complete knowledge. 
They know not only the mechanical 
details of the car, but the story 
behind it. They are completely sold 
themselves on its merits and the 
potential market. Although they are 
just now getting their first demon- 
strator cars, they have many or- 
ders on hand. 

Of course, Plymouth hoped and 
expected that its dealers would be 
receptive to the improvements in 
the new model. But it realized that 
these days it is necessary to sell 
the dealers with unusual thorough- 
ness, that it is dangerous merely to 
present the new product and its 
story without any attempt at arous- 
ing enthusiasm through dramatiza- 
tion or other means. 

So a program was mapped out 
far in advance. Once under way it 
worked as smoothly as a_ well- 
trained army and reached its ob- 
jective with the precision of mili- 
tary tactics. In addition, it gripped 
the imagination of each dealer and 
held his interest by means of the 
principles used by a good play- 
wright. There was action, drama, 
suspense and a climax. 

It all started with a dealer mail- 
ing piece which was startling in its 
simplicity and directness. Each 
dealer, early in October, received 
through the mail a large book of 
twenty-eight pages, measuring ap- 
proximately fourteen by sixteen 
inches. The cover which greeted the 
dealer was a large photograph of a 
man holding up six fingers. That 
was all, there was no text, nothing 
else. The man who stared out of the 





cover with this unusual greeting 
was Walter P. Chrysler. 

This large picture set the pace 
for the rest of the -book. Photo- 
graphs dominated each page. There 
was very little text. Facing pages 
tied up with each other. 

For example, a photograph of a 
department store scene with the 
heading “This is a day of Value” 
was on one left-hand page. Under- 
neath was this brief text: “Times 
are tough—sure! In any big de- 
partment store you'll hear people 
who used to say ‘Charge it!’ asking 
‘How Much?’—and making sure 
it’s worth it! But get this point: 
There are plenty of people in those 
stores! And they’re buying—when 
they find”—and here the text runs 
over to the next page underneath 
a picture of the front of the new 
Plymouth—“the value! I can’t tell 
you the price of this new car yet. 
It will be low, you can bank on 
that. Low enough to make it the 
outstanding value of the year—low 
enough to capture the imagination 
of thousands who are on the edge 
of buying a new car.” 

The heading over the large car 
photograph was “It’s the Year’s 
Big Buy.” Hanging from _ the 
radiator cap in the picture was a 
tag which said: “At a price Mil- 
lions can afford.” 


No Specific Price 


Figures Given 


All through this book the matter 
of price is treated in similar fash- 
ion. The text talks about new low 
prices but no specific figures are 
given. 

The different models are de- 
scribed, the mechanical features 
are presented and then, finally, on 
the last two facing pages the real 
action starts. “Here’s your ammu- 
nition,” says the heading of one 
page at the bottom of which is a 
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large photograph of thousands of 
ciant shells. The ammunition in 
this case is the product and its 
many features. 

On the facing page, headed “and 
here’s your line of battle,” a de- 
scription of the market is given 
ver another photograph of an 
army climbing out of the trenches, 
ready for attack. 

Dealers are told that next week 
they will receive “sealed orders” 
on Plymouth’s smashing “War 
Plan.” 

And the book closes on the final 
page with more of the war and 
suspense motive. An army dispatch 
rider is tearing across the page 
with shells bursting all around him 
and in giant letters the dealer is 
informed: “Coming! Plymouth 
War Plan! Look for sealed orders 
next week.” 

Did the dealers read this dra- 
matic presentation? 

Within two weeks, approximately, 
after this piece was mailed out, 
some 19,000 orders—about $12,- 
000,000 worth of automobiles— 
were received from the dealers. 
Remember, that dealers had not 
seen the car nor did they know the 
prices. Sight unseen, price un- 
known. 

Many of the dealers used the 
book to sell consumers. One dealer 
sold thirty-five cars in this way. 
It is important, in this connec- 


Tes a Silk Stocking Age 
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tion, to realize that Plymouth 
dealers are not bound by quotas. 
No specified number of cars is 
allotted to them. The company de- 
pends upon its dealers to sell all 
the cars they can but it does not 
believe in overloading. 

This policy accounts, to a large 
degree, for the fact that there were 
very few old cars to be cleaned out 
when the new car was announced. 
Dealers knew for quite a little time 
that a six cylinder Plymouth would 
be produced some time in the fu- 
ture. This gave them a chance to 
keep their stocks low. In fact, dur- 
ing the last few weeks stocks were 
so low that in a great many terri- 
tories it was impossible to get de- 
livery on one of the old Plymouths. 
The company had, therefore, no 
problem in cleaning out the old 
model. It started out with a pro- 
gram just as though it were intro- 
ducing a brand new car. 

The following week the second 
book, similar to the first in that it 
was full of large pictures, came 
along with the dealers’ “sealed or- 
ders.” The cover consisted of a 
photograph of marching soldiers 
and was labeled, “War Plan.” This 
war theme was carried throughout 
the entire book. Actual photographs 
of war scenes illustrated the va- 
rious points which the company 
wished to bring out. War terms 
were used in the text. Step by 


Now/America Kipes in Style 
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Large, Dramatic Pictures Are the Feature of the Plymouth Campaign. These 
Two Facing Pages Are Reproduced from the Book That Introduced the New 


Car to Dealers 
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BALTIMORE Has Big Ne 
Fuel Distributing Termin, 
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The last word in equipment for the storage and 
wholesaling of coal, coke and fuel oil—the new 
quarter of a million dollar plant of The Balti- 
more Fuel Company is nearing completion at 
Maryland Avenue and Oliver Street. 


Covering two and a half acres and providing 
storage facilities for 10,000 tons of coal and 
76,000 gallons of fuel oil, this plant employs 
the most improved methods of automatic re- 
screening of coal and dispensing of all fuel. 


The erection of the plant, the most efficient in 
the country, gave employment to several hun- 
dred men for months, and is another expression 
of confidence in Baltimore business activity— 
present and to come. 


Yes, an above-average market, Baltimore. And, 
as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans 
are most readily reached through the columns 
of The Sunpapers—morning, evening, Sunday. 


The Sunpapers in Oct. 
Daily (M & E) 278,599 


THE eet SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louls: C. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 














step—or rather maneuver by ma- 
neuver—the dealer was told what 
his part in this gigantic campaign 
was to be. He was given definite 
instructions on how to train his 
war staff and how to approach his 
prospects. 

In the back was a large spread, 
which could be torn out and tacked 
on the wall, presenting ten points 
for the dealer to follow and check 
as he accomplished them. This 
chart, with a large picture for each 
“maneuver,” started out with “Or- 
der enough cars.” The dealer was 
instructed to check a_ calendar 
which appeared on each illustra- 
tion when he had completed each 
maneuver. This inspired imme- 
diate action because the calendar 
was dated October 25, and so on 
down through the ten points, each 
one dated. 

Here are all ten of them running 
through from October 25 to No- 
vember 17, when the big newspaper 
and radio campaign starts: 

. Order Enough Cars. 

. Get Your “Printed Salesmen.” 
. Names, Names, Names! 
Drive on Used Cars. 

Drill Your Sales Force. 

. Clean Up, Paint Up! 

. Hot Promotion Stunts. 

. Teaser Campaign. 

9. Special “Pre-View.” 

10. The Big Parade. 

In the back of this book was a 
folder with a “War Office” seal on 
it containing a summary of the 
general orders. A number of leaf- 
lets described the dealer help mate- 
rial available and various sugges- 
tions for meeting definite problems, 
such as training the salesmen. 

To make it easy for the dealers 
to order any of the material which 
they might desire, order blanks 
were attached to many of the cir- 
culars. The company, by the way, 
charges the dealers for most of the 
material. 

The climax of this intensive 
dealer promotion campaign came 
on November 1. Up to this time 
the dealers had not seen the new 
car itself. They did not know the 
prices. 

In order to keep interest and 
enthusiasm alive an unusual and 
dramatic method of announcing the 
final important details was devised. 
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This was the radio sales conven- 
tion, described in the October 27 
issue of Printers’ INK on page 
78. Briefly, meetings were held in 
twenty-five key cities attended by 
thousands of dealers and their sales- 
men. After an hour’s broadcast, 
the new car was unveiled at the 
various meetings during an in- 
terval in the broadcast. Then, the 
program went back on the air for 
another half hour. 

During that interval some 3,000 
telegrams were sent by dealers. 
About 75 per cent of these were 
congratulations. Some of those ask- 
ing pertinent questions about the 
new car were answered over the 
air during the final half hour. The 
remainder of the telegrams con- 
taining questions will be answered 
personally by Harry Moock, Ply- 
mouth sales manager. 

The whole program had been 
dramatized in such a way that 
when the new car was unveiled at 
the various meetings there were 
some exciting scenes, some of them 
to the point of disorder. 

In New York, for instance, the 
war theme had been carried out. 
American flags waved from the 
wings of the stage, blown by elec- 
tric fans. A gigantic box stood in 
the middle of the stage, containing 
the new car. Just before the un- 
veiling behind the scenes, men fired 
off shotguns into barrels in imita- 
tion of cannons. Mecca Temple 
was packed with eager Plymouth 
dealers. When the car was finally 
displayed there was a mad rush for 
the stage and the car was mobbed. 
The dealers were anxious to test 
it and feel of it and it looked for 
a few moments as though the car 
would be wrecked by its curious 
admirers. 


Everything Set for 
Consumer Campaign 


November 17 the consumer cam- 
paign gets under way. The road is 
all paved for it. Already the com- 
pany has created dealer demand. 
All that is necessary now is to 
create consumer acceptance. 

The nation-wide broadcast which 
introduced the car to the dealers 
also reached a great many con- 
sumers. Advertisements were run 
in the newspapers apologizing to 
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radio listeners for taking this time 
from the regular broadcasts. Proof 
that the public listened in came 
when a great many telegrams were 
received from consumers as well as 
dealers during the interval between 
the two broadcasts. In fact, quite 
a number of orders came in by 
wire from people who had no idea 
what the car would look like other 
than the description given over the 
T idio. 

From now on the main effort 
will be concentrated upon the con- 
sumer campaign. Sapeanay 
1,200 newspapers on November 1 
carry the preliminary announce- 
ment. Half pages, three-quarter 
pages and full pages are being used 
and this effort will be followed by 
a comprehensive, consistent cam- 
paign. The magazine advertising 


+ 


Rossiter Starts Agency 

Ralph Rossiter, recently with H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
has organized his own advertising busi- 
ness, under the name of Ralph Rossiter, 
Inc., at 565 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
He was for many years with Littlehale- 
Burnham-Rossiter, Inc. The new agency 
will direct the advertising of the Tish- 
man Realty & Construction Company, 
New York, and the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn. 


G-E Enters Razor Blade 
Sharpener Field 


\n electric motor-driven razor blade 
sharpener, for safety razor blades, has 
veen developed by the General Electric 

ympany and will soon be placed on the 
market. The new sharpener is operated 
,utomatically by a General Electric mo- 
tor. 








oun . P ” 
Townsend Back with “Spur 
Earle L. Townsend, for ten years a 
ember of the sales staff of The Spur, 

New York, has returned to that publica- 
n. He has been Eastern advertising 

manager of The Sportsman and, more 
cently, was with Home & Field and 
Af Illustrated. 





Huff, General Sales Manager, 
Procter & Gamble 


Clarence J; Huff, who has been with 
e Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
iti, since 1896, has been appointed 
neral sales manager, succeeding the 
te Stockton Buzby. 


Pebeco to Lennen & Mitchell 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., has appointed 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., to direct the 

lvertising of Pebeco toothpaste. 
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will appear in January issues coin- 
cident with the automobile show in 
New York. 

The initial advertisement carries 
out the merchandising theme that 
was selected last year. At that time 
Mr. Chrysler announced that he 
would like to have automobile pros- 
pects “look at all three before 
buying.” Mr. Chrysler repeats that 
expression “for a lot of things 
have happened since the last time 
you looked.” 

The present campaign will em- 
phasize the fact that Chrysler ex- 
pects the new Plymouth to be the 
next “Number 1 car.” 

A rotogravure “Plymouth Pic- 
torial,” full of pictures, has been 
distributed in large quantities to 
dealers everywhere. These will be 
handed out to consumers. 


+ 
To Publish “Modern Brewery” 


Modern Brewery will start publica- 
tion in January. It will be published 
by Modern Brewery, Inc., formed by 
Harvey Conover and Burdette P. Mast, 
of the Conover-Mast Corporation, pub- 
lisher of Mill & Factory. Offices will 
be located at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Consolidated with the new 
magazine will be The Brewer's Art. C. 
A. Nowak, editor and publisher of the 
latter publication, will edit Modern 
Brewery. 





Younggreen with Reincke- 
Ellis 


Charles C. Younggreen, recently vice- 
president of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, has joined The 
Reincke-Ellis Company, also an advertis- 
ing agency of that city, as executive 
vice-president. 


M. C. Nelson Appointed 


Marion C. Nelson, president and man- 
ager of the L. S. Gillham Company, 
Inc., Salt Lake City advertising agency, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
1932-33 advertising committee of the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 
He succeeds T. L. Holman. 


Marmon Appoints Central 


Agency 
The Marmon Motor Car Company, 
Indianapolis, has appointed the Central 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 








Directs Houbigant Sales 
Herman L. Brooks, formerly sales 
manager of Coty, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed poneeel sales manager of Hou- 
bigant, Inc., New York. 
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remain bunched at the top. 


So, wherever you go...the more 
veople you talk to...the more you 
are impressed with the fact that 
osmopolitan” is the most vigor- 
ous magazine in America today 

.worth more advertising than 


ou are now placing in it. 


omplete data, (including the 24 Basic Factors of Net 
orth—Commodity Ownership— Buying Habits—and Buy- 
g Activity—as well as all other information contained in 
wx Polk Magazine Reports based on 132,257 Personal 
terviews) available to you. Ask any Cosmopolitan salesman. 


(CG WO 


Osmopolitan == 


57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 
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Second Lines Create Dealer 
Antagonism 


Intensive Work on Established Products Brings Better Results 
Pushing New Line Under Another Name 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We are seriously considering the ad- 
visability of placing on the market an- 


other line of products which will be ex- 


actly the same as our present high 
quality line, only that we are propos- 
ing to put it out under another name. 
Our proposition is that we will be able 
to establish additional dealer outlets 
without causing any animosity or jeal- 
ousy on the part of our present dealer 
set-u 

Will you kindly refer us to whatever 
information you can as to the experi- 
ences of other manufacturers in doing 
this? 


HE plan outlined in the above 
letter is one that has been tried 
on numerous occasions but has al- 
most never been successful. 
number of companies, it is 
true, do bring out identical lines 
under different names but this is 
generally done where the products 
are sold through different channels 
of distribution. A hosiery manu- 
facturer, for instance, was success- 
ful with two lines of identical 
quality but with different names 
because he sold one direct to the 
trade and another through whole- 
sale outlets. 

The main reason for the failure 
of the plan as suggested by our 
correspondent is that dealers resent 
the efforts of manufacturers to put 
other dealers in competition with 
them. The product manufactured 
by the inquirer is one of large unit 
sales which is sold through exclu- 
sive dealers. Although the dealers 
that handle the product may com- 
pete with other retailers in their 
communities on a great many small 
unit products, they expect a reason- 
able amount of protection on the 
heavier products which involve 
a big investment and are sold in 
comparatively small numbers. 

Another objection to such a plan 
is that it is almost impossible to 
have a single sales organization 
handle both lines. If the same 
salesmen handle both all possibili- 
ties of keeping dealer animosity out 
of the picture are eliminated. One 


Than 


dealer will complain that the sales- 
man is giving competitors better 
breaks in price while the competi- 
tors will maintain stoutly that the 
first dealer is getting more mer- 
chandising help. 

A third objection to the plan is 
often overlooked by manufacturers. 
One of the chief assets that any 
manufacturer has is the good-will 
that he has built up for his estab- 
lished line. This means that if he 
brings out a new line under another 
name, this good-will value is lost 
entirely. 

Even if dealers do try to capi 
talize on this good-will consumers 
are going to wonder why the manu- 
facturer has found it necessary to 
bring out another line under an- 
other name and this question in 
their minds acts as a brake on 
sales. Few dealers are very anxious 
to handle a line on that basis. 


Takes Effort 
and Time 


Under the most favorable condi- 
tions, this manufacturer will have 
to put in an unusual amount of in- 
tensive sales effort in order to put 
his new line in a sufficient number 
of retail stores to make it worth 
while. This new business, there 
fore, will take a long time to put 
itself on a profitable basis. Inevi- 
tably, this expensive business is go- 
ing to detract from the profits of 
the established line since dealers 
handling the new line are bound 
to take some business away from 
old dealers. Just how much volume 
this will amount to is difficult to 
determine, but it is bound to be sur- 
prisingly large. 

It would be a far better policy 
for this manufacturer to stick to 
his established line and put behind 
it all the intensive merchandising 
and advertising helps possible. He 
will find that it will cost him less 
to increase business on his old line 
than it will to build business for a 
new one.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Liberty Completes 
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“White Surveys 


of Reader Interest in 
3 Big Weeklies 


27th week brings total sample to size reached by Dr. 

Gallup in 1931; Greater Reader Interest in Liberty Than 

in Any Other Weekly Now Proved Beyond All Doubt by 

Most Comprehensive Investigation Ever Attempted to 

Find Out How Many “Readers” Actually See and Read 
Your Advertisements and Our Stories 


20,000 Calls 
4050 Thorough Interviews 
25 Cities—27 Successive Issues 








What This Means 
to Advertisers 








OU know how much circulation 

you're buying. But do you know 
how many “readers” actually are see- 
ing and reading your ads? What more 
important question can you ask about 
your advertising, today? 


WHY? 

Since pre-war days, magazine cir- 
culations have gone up 30 million. 
Newspaper circulations have grown 14 
million, Movies now entertain 90 mil- 


lion a week. Radio makes life pleasanter 


for 14 million families. Automobiles 
(they still run ’em, even if they don’t 
buy ‘em!) take 40 million out on the 
road on Sundays and pleasant evenings. 

AND THE DAY IS STILL ONLY 
24 HOURS LONG! 

As an advertiser spending money in 
magazines, newspapers or radio, you are 
entitled to ask, “How can my pro- 
spective customer read or listen as 
thoroughly as he used to? How can I 
expect my advertising to get the same 
attention that it used to? What can 1 
do to make my advertising dollar get 
its dollar’s worth today?” 

ANSWER 

As the magazine with the second 
largest weekly circulation in America— 
the magazine, 99 per (see next page) 
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cent of whose readers (an all-time pub- 
lishing record) buy their copies at full 
price from the newsdealer when they 
want to read it, rather than getting it 
at a bargain subscription price every 
single week because the publisher is 
scheduled to send it—that magazine, 
Liberty, has attempted to find an an- 
swer to your question. 

In the summer of 1931, Dr. George 
Gallup, then Professor of Journalism 
and Advertising at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was engaged to ring doorbells in 
6 cities during 6 weeks.. He was to find 
men and women having current issues 
of the 3 big weeklies. Then to make a 
simple count of the things that they 
had seen and read. 

Some 20,000 calls were made, nearly 
4,000 thorough interviews accomplished. 

In May of this year, Percival White, 
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Incorporated was appointed to follow 
the same procedure. Covering a rela- 
tively small sample each week, the 
White staff checked 27 consecutive is- 
sues, visited 25 cities from Easton to 
Evanston. With the 27th week they 
exceeded Dr. Gallup’s total of 20,000 
calls and 4,000 thorough interviews. 
These represented not one, but literally 
27 separate and distinct investigations. 
Now the answer has been proved be- 
yond all shadow of doubt. Out of the 
27 studies, no less than 23 told the 
same story. The same story found ; 
year ago for 6 out of 6 weeks by 
Dr. Gallup: 
All advertising pages in Liberty 
have averaged— 
17 per cent more attention from 
men readers (that’s 17 per cent 
more real circulation) 





@ Average of 


240,000 more 


each advertising page m 


On a dollar basis—thanks 
azines rate—this advantage 


Average of 
each editorial feature in 


90% of Liberty’s bread: 


winners found employed. 


200,000 more 
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20 per cent more attention from 
women readers 
than the advertising pages in the second 
weekly 
3§ per cent more attention from 
men readers 
§8 per cent more attention from 
women readers 
than the adyertising pages in the third 
weekly. 

Which means that advertising pages 
in Liberty (going 99 per cent to read- 
ers who bought that issue to read it) 
actually reach a quarter million more 
real, seem circulation than in amy other 
weekly even in the face of a larger 
“printed” circulation for one of them. 


REGARDLESS OF COST 
And because Liberty’s rate, priced for 
the times, is lower than that of any 
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other major magazine, your appropria- 
tion will buy more advertisements in 
Liberty. Add the real, seen circulation 
of these extra advertisements to your 
basic greater reader interest. You find 
that the price of a page in the second 
weekly may buy you 600,000 more 
real, seen circulation in Liberty than in 
the second weekly. The price of a 
page in the third weekly may buy you 
1,300,000 more real, seen circulation in 
Liberty than in the third weekly. 


SELECTED BUYING POWER 

This Liberty circulation is buying 
circulation. When a man loses his job 
—or is afraid that he may lose it—he 
stops buying whatever he doesn’t have 
to have. He is likely to stop buying 
magazines. But if he has subscribed, 
your advertisements keep right on com- 





70re 


real, seen circulation found for 
Liberty. 


to Liberty’s lowest-of-all-mag- 
grows beyond 600,000. 


of its readers found to read 


Liberty. 


Liberty, with less than 1% subscription circulation, 
99% copy by copy sale, automatically tends to select 
each week those with money in their pockets and a 


willingness to spend it. 





to do about it for 1933? 
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IN AMERICA 





ing to him. Your appropriation, just 
to that degree, is wasted. Liberty’s 99 
per cent copy by copy type of circula- 
tion automatically tends to select to- 
day’s buying public from the shifting 
tides of unemployment. No wonder that 
the Percival White, Inc., investigators 
—in face of present conditions—found 
90 per cent of the heads of current 
Liberty reading families currently em- 
ployed! 
HOW THEY READ IT! 

Liberty is the only great weekly es- 
tablished since the War. Editorially it 
has been in tune with modern tastes. It 
deals with the same type of material 
common to all weeklies: Current events. 
Fiction. Humor. But it presents its 
material in a dramatic, human, concise 
style. It is keyed to modern, fast, 
crowded living. 

The average editorial feature in 
Liberty, according to Percival White, 
Incorporated’s 27 counts of what 
“readers” really read, enjoys the read- 
ing of 

14 per cent more persons than in 
the case of the second weekly, and 
36 per cent more persons than in 
the case of the third weekly. 


Add this more avid editorial interest 
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to Liberty’s modern mechanical make. 
up. Here all advertising is alternated 
with complete editorial features. It is 
never buried back in a “run-over”’ sec- 
tion. No wonder Liberty’s margin of 
advertisement attention is even greater 
than its margin of editorial reading! 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO 
DO ABOUT IT? 


These are difficult times. But they 
have brought many of us back to an 
appreciation of fundamentals. 

One of them is that:—advertising is 
the multiplication of sales impressions, 
The value of your advertising is directly 
proportionate to the number of im- 
pressions it makes. 

What advantages can any other mag- 
azine offer to your advertising budget 
today . . in comparison with the 
range of 600,000 to 1,300,000 more 
sales impressions that your apprapria- 
tion can buy bere? 

Refuse to let tradition founded in 
another age blind you to the facts de- 
veloped by the needs of a newer day, 
Write for the Percival White Report 
of Reader Interest in the 3 Big Week- 
lies. Without obligation, of course. 
Liberty Research Department, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C. 





GALLUP: Cities 


Columbus, Topeka, Sioux Falls 
WHITE: 

hem, Allentown, Easton . 

troit, Flint, Jackson 

ton, Framingham, Springfield 


Hartford, Danbury . 





Adequacy of Sample 


and validity of results are shown below by comparison of 6-week 
averages with each other and with 6-week average of similar 
survey conducted in 1931 by George Gallup, Ph.D. 
Pct. Noting Average Advertising Page 
Springfield, Philadelphia, Greensboro, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Lockport .. 
Rochester, Erie, Pittsburgh, Bethle- 
Kingston, Poughkeepsie, Albany, De- 
Detroit, Detroit, Brookline, Asling- 


Madison, Evanston, Aurora, 4, Cleveland, 


Liberty Weekly A Weekly B 





60% 49% 41% 
66% 58% 50% 
74% 61% 48% 
65% 59% 48% 
69% 56% 4670 
7790 68% 58% 
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MORE Comments 


About the White Reader Interest Surveys 





Last week we re- 
produced state- 
ments from the 
following: 


HUGH _ Vice President, 
The <atz Company 
.L. BA R. President, Bad- 

er ae Browning, Inc. 
S. PAGE BUTT, Vice President, 
. C. Bull, Incorporated 

RICHARD COMPTON, The 
Blackman Company 

L. D. H. WELD, Director of Re- 
search, McCann - Erickson 
Incorporated 
E. VAN WIE, Advertising 
Manager, RK. B. Davis 
Company 

R. P. MARSH, Mor. Cincinnati 
Office, The Blackman Com- 

LEE BRISTOL, Vice Pres- 
ident, Bristol-Myers Company 

W. P. ROGERS, Adv. Mor., 
California Packing Corp. 

LUCIEN P. LOCKE, Adv. 
ae 8 Comstee Corp. 

1. WINDER, Vice 
President, Ry Arey Advertis- 


HEN RY ‘ECKHARDT, President, 


K 
OTTIS *TUCA AS, 
Studebaker Sales Corp. 


This week more opinions are 
put upon the table 











CONSTRUCTIVE 


“Personally, I do not believe that any one 
in the advertising business should have 
any other thought but to make the money 
now spent by his client produce results, 
and your reports on reader interest 
should assist in this cause. . . . We 
certainly do believe that the plan is con- 
structive.” 
eL. B. Duprey, V. P. & Eastern Mor. 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 


EXCELLENT WORK 

“We are interested in the reader interest 

checks you are making every week on 

the advertisements in the three big weekly 

magazines and think it an excellent piece 
of work on your part.” 

eD. K. Newer, Adv. Mgr. 

The Allen-A Company 


CHALLENGING 


“In these days when advertisers are 

challenging the efficiency of advertising 

dollars there is no place for advertising 

copy that is not read by the greatest 
possible percentage of its circulation.” 
@ E. P. Nessirt, V. P. 

Critchfield & Company 


TO BE CONGRATULATED 


“Believe me when I tell you that you 

are to be congratulated on a service like 
this to your advertisers.” 

@Wum. J. Pavnrer, Adv. Mgr. 

Luden’s, Inc. 


MORE EXACT INFORMATION 


“We have examined with interest the 
further reports on ‘Reader Interest Sur- 
veys,” and we welcome these as a step 
toward more exact information on adver- 
tising values.” 
@L. W. WuHeetockx 
The Wheelock Company 


A LITTLE LIGHT 

“By all means, go ahead. Show up the 
ads. Let in a little light. Our clients 
are going to find out anyway. Our com- 
petitors are going to be sufficiently busy 
looking to their own fences. Let us have 
the facts!” 

@Muton Goopman, Acct. Executive 

L. C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency 


NOTHING ELSE COUNTS 


“The White Reader Interest Surveys so 
kindly furnished with Liberty give an 
interesting study on the type of message 
that really attracts the reader and inci- 
dentally nothing else counts for as 


much.” 
el. B. Van Hovren 


The Raybestos Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
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ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


“It is not hard to say a good word for 
the Liberty Surveys. 

“Until every advertiser has in his 
employ a genius who can consistently 
predict the whims of a buying public, 
surveys such as Liberty is sponsoring 
will be economic necessities. 

“Even then they will be valuable in 
pointing out how our advertising affects 
the public when the correct appeals are 
used—and how long the right appeal re- 
mains right. 

“These surveys are a welcome devia- 
tion from the usual form of space sell- 
ing.” 

@L. Martin Kravutrter, Copy Chief 

Thos. M. Bowers Adv. Agency 


NEEDED AWAKENING 


“I can see no harmful result from it 
(White Survey) except that it may jar 
some sales and advertising executives 
into a much needed awakening.” 
@J. E. Fontatne, Adv. Mgr. 
United Drug Company 


COMMENDED 


“You are to be commended in your ef- 
forts to find another factor that will be 
of help in determining the value of a 
publication.” 
@H. R. Bayte 
Research and Media Director 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 


ADVERTISING FOUNDATION 


“Of course an advertisement may get a 
lot of reading but very little action but 
I am sure that you recognize that fact. 
None of us can know too much about the 
art of interesting the reader. All of us 
ought to be willing to see any material 
of this sort produced. 

“There ought to be some advertising 
foundation doing work of this sort but 
since there isn’t we should all welcome 
any one who takes over any of the func- 
tions which such a foundation would 
have.” 

@Ray Gites, Partner 
The Blackman Company 
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GENUINE SERVICE 


“I think it is a very interesting study 

and is a genuine service to open minded 

advertisers and advertising agencies.” 
@Jonn R. MacManus 
*MacManus, Incorporated 


BENEFIT 


“I am following the sequence of this 
idea in Advertising Age, as well as a 
similar thought in Printers’ Inx, and 
I am certain that all advertising men, re 
gardless of where they may be located 
or the complexity of their problems, can- 
not help but take benefit from efforts of 
this nature.” 

@R. P. Dopps 

Advertising and Publicity Manager 
The Insulite Company 


WELCOME 


“Anybody who has anything to do with 
advertising should welcome anything that 
promises to diminish the guesswork, spec- 
ulation and personal prejudice that too 
often enter into the preparation of ad- 
vertising.” 
@Harry T. MitcHetr 
Advertisers Incorporated 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBU- 
TION 


“We realize that you may be told that 
your plan of rating advertisements is not 
one hundred per cent perfect—but we 
doubt whether anything ever is. How- 
ever, it is my opinion that you are mak- 
ing a constructive contribution.” 


@Joseru M. Kraus, Adv. Mgr. 
Stein & Company 


VALUE 


“It seems to me that it would be an ex 
cellent idea for you to broadcast the re 
sults of your service each week. It 
might prove embarrassing to one or two 
manufacturers but I think this is more 
than overcome by the value.” 

eC. L. Ostrom, Adv. Mgr. 

Morton Salt Company 
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VERY INFORMATIVE 


“We have been very interested in the 
results of the Gallup Surveys. We be- 
lieve that the results are very informa- 
tive, provided that consideration is given 
to the following: Factors other than the 
advertisement itself are also influential 
in stopping readers at a particular adver- 
tisement. We know that position in the 
magazine definitely affects the number of 
readers that see our advertisement. We 
also know that the editorial feature that 
faces our advertisement produces a sim- 
ilar effect.” 
@Leicu Crossy 
Lord & Thomas 


PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT 


“There is no question about the benefit 
to be derived from weekly reports of 
reader interest in the three big weekly 
magazines. Liberty is to be congratulated 
on this, its most recent forward move, 
which is but further evidence of the 
progressive spirit of its publishers which 
has been so many times demonstrated 
during the past year.” 


@Gorpon Best; Vice President 
McJunkin Advertising Agency 


PROVING GROUND 


“Now that you have set up a weekly 
proving ground for advertising, it seems 
to me that some astute advertisers ought 
to set aside a small percentage of their 
appropriations for the explicit purpose of 
testing out different appeals, different 
sizes of space, different ways to handle 
a given amount of space in a single 
issue.”’ 

@E.'C. Bennett, Vice President 

McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


INTERESTS EVERY 
EXECUTIVE 


“The publishing of ratings of advertise- 
ments in leading weeklies, interests me 
very much—and I find it interests every 
executive in our organization.”’ 
@H. A. Grotrn, Exec. Vice President 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 
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SPLENDID 


“I personally feel that the system is a 
splendid one, and should be welcomed 
very much by advertising agents for the 
general directing of the copy writers.” 
e@Cuas. A. Pirennacen, Sec’y & Treas. 
Pines Winterfront Company 


TE AND DESIRABLE 


y to adjudge editorial merit, 

circulation and circulation meth- 
ods, But to apply the slide rule to com- 
parisons of pulling power is another 
q ’ 


a ‘reader interest’ surveys are a 


step, the right direction. Any develop- 
m of this method that will interpret 
results more definitely is, to my mind, 
legitimate and desirable.” 


@T. A. Crawrorp 
Adv. & Sales Pro. Mgr. 
The Timken Silent Automatic Company. 


REMOVING SPECULATION 


“The survey work which you have un- 
dertaken to secure the attention value of 
magazine advertisements is certainly a 
step in the right direction. If more con- 
structive work along this line was 
carried on it would be a great aid in re- 
moving the speculation element in ad- 
vertising.”’ 
@Paut M. Cramer 
Director of Research 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc. 


TENDS TO CONFIRM OR 
REFUTE 


“Naturally any one having anything to 
do with the buying of space or the pre- 
paring of copy is interested in reader 
interest checks of his own as well as 
other advertisements. Such information, 
if c.refully and honestly prepared, tends 
by collected facts to confirm or refute 
established theories. This adds to the 
sum total knowledge of the subject of ad- 
vertising.”’ 
: @H. W. Ropen 
Director Baby Products Division 
Johnson & Johnson 
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STARTED THINKING GREAT INTEREST 
“And there is no doubt about its “We have followed with great in- 
having started a lot of advertisers terest your studies on the drawing 
thinking.” power of advertisements.” 
@Ratrpn P. Ormsreap, Dir. of Adv. @E. M. Greene, Gen. Sales Mgr. 

Johnson’s Chocolates Western Clock Company 
































Advertiser: Advertiser: Advertiser: 
Chesterfield Pillsbury Flour Pillsbury Flour 


gency: Agency: gency: 
Newell-Emmett Dollenmayer Adver- Dollenmayer Adver- 
Co., Inc. tising Agency, Inc. tising Agency, Inc. 
Space: Back Cover pace: Back Cover Space: Back Cover 
Attention Value: Attention Value: Attention Value: 
40% better than 36% better than 34% better than 
average page average page average page 











Advertiser: Advertiser : 
Texaco 


Armstrong 
Co. 

Space: 
4-Color 
Page 

Attention 

Value: 

28% better 


than aver- 
age page 


‘alue: 

32% better 
than aver- 
age page 
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Average Page Advertisement in Liberty 


Per Cent of Extra 
Persons Noting Projection of Extra Volume 
Over Over of Persons Noting 
Second Weekly Third Weekly Over Over 
This Week 6% — Second Weekly Third Weekly 
Twenty-seven weeks 187,373 650 642 less 
to date (Average 
of White surveys) 18% 44% 270,609 217,691 
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Oneida Advertises for Its Workers 


They shall not be dented! 


advantage of our financial security and wait 
until prosperity returns. 


SPECIAL SERVICES IN COMMUNITY PLATE . 
“ 4 To give our women the work 
—absolutely without profit to stself. chey 
ain pita 


copy, “that our resolve—they shall 
not be denied full employment— 


FOR 14 DAYS—FROM NOVEMBER 12 TO 26 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., WILL OFFER 





TS Oneida Community, fol- 
lowing a _ precedent set by 
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Hardman, Peck, piano makers, ad- 
vertises this week a no-profit op- 
eration to put workers back at 
work. 

“They shall not be denied,” says 
the copy, then describes “one of 
the most important moves in our 
history.” 

With everybody organizing to 
achieve the return of prosperity, 
the makers of Community Plate 
offer to operate without any profit 
during a two weeks’ period, and 
sell during that time special silver- 
ware services at a much lower 
cost. 

“We take this step,” says the 


+ 


“Pop” Freeman in New Work 


William C. Freeman, gritty known in 
udvertising as “P reeman, is now 
associated with the + &. Hills Develop- 
ment Corporation, New York, represent- 
ng it in sections of Pennsylvania and 
New La ogy “J with headquarters at Phil- 
lipsburgh, 


Two Accounts to Ayer 


Webster Eisenlohr, Inc., New York, 
Cinco cigars, and the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, gas and 
gas appliances, have appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


may become a reality.” 

Each service in a special chest 
has been distributed to retailers 
who, during the two weeks’ period, 
are putting on an intensive drive 
in co-operation with the company. 

This company, which decides not 
to take advantage of its own finan- 
cial security and wait until pros- 
perity has finally arrived before 
putting men and women back to 
work, offers another interesting 
commentary of the desire on all 
sides to give the worker a chance 
to get back on payrolls so that his 
wages will again be added to the 
nation’s purchasing power. 


+ 
Publish “The Motorcyclist” 


The Motorcyclist, official publication 
of the American Motorcycle Association, 
made its first appearance with a No- 
vember issue. Chet Billings is editor 
and Howard B. Rose, managing editor. 
A. E. Welch is advertising manager. 
Offices are at 706 Union League Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 


Kruse Wins Car 


E. D. Kruse, advertising promotion 
manager of.the Chicago Tribune, was 
one of the major winners in a contest 
recently concluded by the Frigidaire 
Corporation. He now has a new Cadillac 

an. 





The Forgotten Market 


Business Leaders, Awakening to Need of Sales Mind, Begin to See 
Fundamentals in a New Way 


By Roy Dickinson 





REVOLUTION in 
i mental attitude on 
the part of great indus- 
trial leaders seems to 
on the way. Production 
mindedness is being sup- 
planted by sales minded- 
ness in high places. This 
mental change in time is 
going to have a highly 
beneficial effect on ad- 
vertising. 

There is a real revo- 
lution along these wiad to 
steel industry, for ex- 
ample. 

John H. Van Deven- 
ter, editor of Jron Age, 
who has been telling 
steel leaders that they 
were in the past “hor- 
rible examples of ineffi- 
cient distribution,” says 
that the industry’s sal- 
vation is to become dis- 
tribution minded. 

E. T. Weir, chairman 
of the National Steel 
Corporation, whose let- 
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nly borne out by the fact ~ 
services 


in salaries or wages means © 
consequently, it works back to having ® serious influence on 


right im your position that we sust 





ter to me is reproduced 

with this article, sums up this 
new attitude when he says, “we cer- 
tainly must all realize the impor- 
tance of finding markets—and by 
this I do not mean foreign mar- 
kets—but increasing our own ability 
at home to consume . . . at all times 
we should have a balanced thought 
in business. . . . The great struggle 
should be... to encourage a grow- 
ing industrial consumption through 
steady increase in the earning 
capacity of the individual.” 

Such a letter from Mr. Weir, 
leading independent, head of a 
great company, is a new and star- 
tling outlook in an old industry 
now analyzing and weighing possi- 
ble new markets. 

Business is beginning a search 
for more market information, a 
continuous picture of consumer 
demand. Consumer behavior and 


changing buying power are dynamic. 

Too little is known now of the 
variation in family consumption of 
articles in one income bracket and 
the next. Perhaps many a factory 
would change its product, reprice 
its line if more facts were secured 
in advance about its real market. 

One of the many letters received 
after the appearance of my article, 
“Needed: Sales-Minded Leaders” 
in the October 27 issue, brought 
out this point. 

It was from Wallace A. Blood, 
of Blood & Hanson, and he re- 
ferred both to the article and 
George Washington Hill’s letter 
endorsing it. 

He reiterated one of the main 
arguments of the article, namely, 
that the kind of sales mind needed 
is the low-pressure, not high-pres- 
sure type. A man is low pressure 
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who decides what is needed from a 
close study of the market, then 
makes it, not a man who makes 
gadgets then stampedes people into 
buying them. 

Many an organization now mak- 
ing a doo-dad luxury would switch 
to a cheap washing machine or 
similar product needed so badly by 
the humble folks of the world if it 
analyzed markets more carefully. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors Corporation, 
looks at the whole subject of more 
careful market analysis and better 
distribution in a characteristically 
sound way. 

It is a pleasure to me here to pay 
a tribute to busy Mr. Sloan who is 
never too busy to give the benefit 
of his long, practical experience 
and study to a subject which he 
considers vital and important. 

His letter, reproduced herewith, 
makes the point, just as does Mr. 
Weir’s, that our concern for the 
future is to broaden the purchasing 
power of the consumer 
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tain and widen that spread, not 
among a limited number of indi- 
viduals but among the great mass 
of individuals, will determine, in 
my judgment, the standard of liv- 
ing in the future.” 

_ So many manufacturers are look- 
ing into that broad mass market, 
seeing how broad it is, and how 
great potentially (if its living 
standards can be raised), that we 
can almost sense the end of the 
production era, the real start of the 
era of distribution and market 
analysis. 

When the makers of Pyrex in- 
vestigated for three years they 
found and charted this vast new 
field, made drastic price distribu- 
tion and advertising changes. So 
did the Tubize-Chatillon Corpora- 
tion now running at 100 per cent of 
operating capacity because of its 
opening of the broader market. 

Men in a number of lines of in- 
dustry, throwing aside the fetishes, 
the prejudices and habits of the 





and to “adjust our eco- 
nomic scheme of things 
with that end in view.” 

That happy solution, 
now on the way, is in 
my opinion going to be 
accomplished more by 
the increasing domina- 
tion of the low-pressure 
sales mind than by po- 
litical expedients. 

Mr. Sloan’s last para- 
graph is significant : 

“There are so many 
cross currents in our 


tion that it is impossible 
for any one to see 
clearly, hence to state 
with any degree of con- 
fidence in his judgment. 
as to the final outcome 
of the many conflicting 
influences, but we must 
remember that the em- 
ployment of millions of 


predicated upon an ade- 
quate spread between in- 
come and what might 
be termed the cost of 
the bare necessities. Up- 
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past, are looking into the hard, cold, 
economic facts of where and what 
their present and potential markets 


are. 
Men like Weir, Sloan and a host 
of other sales-minded leaders are 
coming to the front in a time when 
economic currents are running fast 
and hard. Their leadership is 
needed. 
We have come to the economic 
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cross-roads when merchandising 
either goes ahead, or starts back- 
ward toward the caves or the tree- 
tops. 

It is inconceivable that in the 
midst of the plenty produced by the 
machines of a _ production-minded 
age, our brains will freeze up and 
become befuddled before the new 
and pressing problems of real dis 
tribution. 





+ 


Attack the Prospect on All Sides 


HE reader of an _ industrial 

publication is not necessarily a 
person with a single-track mind, but 
an individual who is interested in 
all that makes life worth living, 
and one who has many streams of 
thought. In order for an adver- 
tiser to dominate this man’s mind, 
therefore, he must dominate more 
than one stream of thought. 

This point was made by S. L. 
Meulendyke, secretary of Mars- 
chalk and Pratt, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, in an address 
before the monthly meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association 
held in New York last week. His 
subject was “Co-Ordinating Na- 
tional and Industrial Advertising.” 

In support of his contention that 
the interests of the industrial pub- 
lication reader are not confined 
strictly to business activity, the 
speaker presented the results of 
an investigation which he had con- 
ducted. In this survey 121 execu- 
tives in the industrial field were 
asked to state what papers they 
read. The results showed that the 
average executive questioned read 
approximately five magazines, three 
of which were general magazines 
and two business papers relating 
to his industry. 

The speaker then summarized 
the various methods by which na- 


- 


F. J. Denney with 
Cleveland “News” 


Frank J. Denney, formerly publicity 
director of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, has been made advertising 
manager of the Cleveland News. He is 
succeeded by Edward McCammon, for- 
merly with Advertisers, Inc., Detroit. 





tional and industrial advertising 
may be co-ordinated. These he out 
lined as (1) use of the same basic 
thought in every advertisement, 
(2) depending upon seasonal ele- 
ments, (3) using the same physical 
form of art, type, etc. and (4) 
co-operative use of the same slo- 
gan or advertising angle by a 
number of concerns in the same 
industry. 

Mr. Meulendyke next cited spe- 
cific examples in which advertisers 
had co-ordinated their national and 
industrial advertising. These in- 
cluded companies which advertised 
industrial products in general 
magazines and those which 
featured consumer products in 
business papers, as well as those 
which manufacture both consumer 
and industrial products and use 
advertising in both types of me- 
diums that is-directly co-ordinated.. 
The speaker pointed out that the 
value of co-ordination was the con- 
stant reiteration that it offered, 
which breaks down sales resistance. 

In concluding his talk he stated 
that many large consumer adver- 
tisers were in the position today of 
needing, and searching for, new 
mediums and suggested that these 
advertisers might make use of 
business papers to advertise to con- 
sumers. 


— 


C. L. Bowman Appointed by 
Cowan & Dengler 


Charles Luckey Bowman, formerly 
vice-president and general manager of 
Stanco, Inc., has been appointed vice- 
president and a member » the board of 
directors of Cowan & Dengler, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 
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T’S good business to seek busi- 
ness where there is busyness. The 
National Capital and its sur- 
rounding 25-mile trading area, 
which constitutes the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Market, is outstand- 
ing in the normalcy of business 
conditions. 


Things are pursuing the even 
tenor of their way here, with 
little to disturb economic con- 
tentment in this populous mar- 
ket, whose per capita of retail 
purchases is larger than any- 
where else in the United States. 
And the problem of reaching 
this prosperous public is simpli- 
fied, for only ONE NEWS- 
PAPE R—Tbhe Star—Evening 
and Sunday—is necessary. 


Practically the entire circula- 
tion of The Htar—97% Evening 
and 96% Sunday—being con- 
fined strictly to this market. And 
itis HOME CIRCULATION, 
the circulation that is MOST 
VALUABLE TO ADVER- 
TISERS. 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 











A LEADING department store 
<\ in each metropolitan trading 
area is being appointed an exclu- 
sive retail outlet for General Elec- 
tric appliances under a new plan 
adopted by the Merchandising Di- 
vision of the General Electric 
Refrigeration Department. 

Under this controlled sales plan, 
a store need hire no additional em- 
ployees and is completely relieved 
of service, sales, sales training, in- 
stallation, warehousing and inven- 
tory responsibilities. These are all 
taken care of by the G-E refrig- 
erator distributor in the territory 
of a particular store. 


Space is allowed for a “store 
within a store on Household 
Street.”” Personnel includes a home 


economist, who supervises a house- 
hold economy institute, and speci- 
ally trained salesmen from the 
distributorship who handle inqui- 
ries, close sales and_ follow-up 
prospects. These exclusive retail 
outlets benefit from the national 
advertising program and, at regu- 
lar intervals, are given the use of 
the G-E kitchen coach [PRInTERs’ 
InK, October 27, page 92] in their 
territories. 

It is reported that operation of 
the new unit in the C. F. Hovey 


+ 


New Checking Service 
for Business Papers 


R. H. Bacon & Co., Chicago, have 
started a new checking and clipping ser- 
vice for business papers. Tabulated 
monthly analyses will also be made of 
business-paper advertising by specific 
products, giving names of advertisers 
and amount of space used in each pub- 
lication. 


Goldthwaite with Gibbons 


C. F. Goldthwaite, for eight years 
in charge of advertising of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, has joined the 
Montreal office of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
advertising agency, as an account ex- 
ecutive. rthur S. Smith succeeds him. 








Leaves Los Angeles “Times” 
Rudolph E. Seiler has resigned as 
classified advertising director of the Los 
Angeles Times. 





G-E Goes in for Exclusive Retail 
Outlets 


Department Store, Boston, resulted 
in an increase in store traffic of 
90 per cent and a substantial in- 
crease in profit from the sale of 
electrical appliances. Upon its in- 
troduction, an advisory board was 
organized. Twenty-six women, 
either presidents of women’s clubs 
or leaders of women’s civic clubs 
volunteered to act in advisory ca- 
pacities. 

Previous to the opening of the 
department, employees of Hovey’s 
department managers and _ store 
executives were called.to a meet- 
ing after closing hours and the 
plan was explained in detail. Em- 
ployees were given ribbons and 
buttons telling of the new depart- 
ment, and placards were placed in 
elevators. Store windows were 
dressed to tie in the plan. Spe- 
cial invitations were mailed to 
friends of members of the advisory 
committee. 

This program is typical of the 
methods followed in each store 
where the controlled sales plan is 
being put into operation. It pro 
vides display and enables concen- 
trated sales effort on the entire 
family of G-E appliances, includ- 


ing refrigerators and Hotpoint 
ranges. 

+ 

F. G. Smith Heads Ohio 


Rubber 


Franklin G. Smith, president of the 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleve 
land, has been made president of the 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby 
Ohio. Mr. Smith has been interested in 
the Ohio Rubber Company for the last 
twenty years, serving as treasurer and a 
member of the board. 





Starts Research Business 


Julian P. Randolph, manager of the 
research department of the San Fran 
cisco office of the Hamman-Lesan Com 
pany, has established a research business 
at that city, with offices in the Monad 
nock Building. 


Death of E. M. Brennan 
Edward M. Brennan, of the Shaffer- 
Brennan Advertising Company, of St 
Louis, died at that city recen’ y. 
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e THE FACT 


Los Angeles department stores 
during the first 10 months of 
1932 used over 1,000,000 more 
lines of space in the Los An- 
geles Times than in both other 
morning papers combined. 


THE REASON 


As a result of the semi-tropical climate, most of Southern 
California’s 3,000,000 inhabitants live in single-family dwell- 
ings, producing a community of extraordinarily large area. 
Due to the distance between the average home and a news- 
dealer, street-sold morning papers are bought by people on 
their way to work—carried away from the wives and mothers 
who influence the bulk of retail expenditures. @The Los 
Angeles Times, with 96% of its circulation delivered by car- 
rier, reaches all the members of the family who have a voice 
in the selection of goods. It provides the largest newspaper 
audience west of Chicago. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 
210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





True Story 


i cone publishers’ sum- 


maries of Polk data present 
selected indices which em- 
phasize possession and 
Cur- 


rent spending indices are 


“social front’’ factors. 


most important, however, 
under the present sales con- 
and Polk has a 
wealth of data on this sub- 


ditions 
ject. In the purchase of 
automobiles and electrical 
appliances in the last twelve 
months, in the current use 
of high grade advertised 
grocery and toilet goods 
products, the Polk data ranks 
True Story as a leading 


magazine. 


We submit opposite some 


...Pol 


indications of True Stor 
high rank on current spen( 
ing indices—as summarizé 
for us by the R. L. Polk © 
in a letter dated October 1 
1932. 

True Story has subscribi 
to the Polk findings in fo 
cities recently complete 
namely, Fresno, Columb 
Indianapolis and _ Seatt 
To present this data toa 
vertisers impartially, Tr 
Story has commissioned t 
William C. Keenan Resean 
Co. to tabulate the ra 
ing of magazines by 
indices. The summary 


now in progress. Send fo 


copy. 





‘Sin current spending 
olKConsumer Census 


1€ Story§ First in Automobiles (new and used) 


nt speng True Story first in purchase of automobiles, new and used, within last 
twelve months. 357% more True Story families purchased automo- 
biles in the last year than readers ofall other leading magazines. 
(8.98% of True Story readers—6.64% average) (three cities), 


First in Radios 


True Story families rank first in purchase of radios in last twelve 
months. True Story’s average (four cities) 25.09%. All other 
magazines 19.25%. 


» First in Premium Priced Soap 
True Story families rank first in use of a premium priced soap. True 
Story families using Lux Toilet Soap 30.00%. Average of all 
other magazines 20.60% (one city). 


T DOES NOT just happen that use that purchasing power, is 
True Story stands so high on rechecked by the repurchase of 
hdices of current spending. The the magazine. 
asonis this: 85% of TrueStory’s Phone or write our nearest 
tal circulation is sold over the office, for the complete Polk 
ewsstands.* Each month the Summary.TrueStory Magazine, 
urchasing power of True Story 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
faders, and their willingness to York, N. Y.; Chicago, Boston, 
* Average Newsstand sale for July, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 


August, Sept. — 1,668,000. Total 
net paid 3rd quarter— 1,944,000. Angeles, Seattle. 
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_If Your 


. Dealers 


placed your 





advertising-- 





—they would 
, insist upon an 
adequate coverage of the RURAL 
market . . . where one-third of 
America’s women live. 
Dealers in all cities under a hun- 
dred thousand depend on farm 
trade—give them as much support 
among farm women as you do 
among their town customers. 
Only 10.4% 6 (average) of the circu- 
lation of the 6 leading women’s 
magazines reaches rural women. 


82% of THE FARMER’S WIFE 
circulation of a million monthly 
goes directly to farm women. 
Your dealers want you to reach 
farm women with your advertising. 
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Advertising Helps Stabilize Farm 
Land Values 


Intrinsic Advantage of Life on the Farm Sold to Land Owners, 
Present and Prospective 


August of this year an adver- 
tising campaign “selling” the 
advantages of life on the farm was 
begun under the sponsorship of the 
Midwest Farm Committee, com- 
posed of forty-two 


Six full-page advertisements in 
a Kansas City newspaper and a 
newspaper weekly with rural circu- 
lation have been run to date. The 
complete series, it is planned, will 





™ 





leading citizens in 
Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, 
and working in co- 
operation with the 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. The funda- 
mental purpose of 
the program is to 
strengthen farm land 
values and check farm 
foreclosures by devel- 
oping a greater con- 
sciousness on the part 
of men on the farms 






The Soil Provides 
' the Necessities 


The Purpose 
Midwest Farm GC 
Sats 





and in the cities of 
the intrinsic value of 
land. 

Now at its half- 
way mark, this cam- 
paign has had a 
definite effect toward [___ 
creating a greater ap- 
preciation of farm land 
values. There is evi- 
dence that the decline 
in farm land prices in the territory 
is being thereby checked and the 
number of voluntary foreclosures 
is being lessened, according to the 
report of the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The campaign was undertaken as 
a means of benefit for three classes. 
First, of course, is the farmer who 
owns his own farm; the second 
consists of the unwilling owners of 
many farms that have been fore- 
closed; and the third is made up 
of those branches of industry that 
ire in some measure dependent 
upon the welfare of agriculture. 
"he advertising fund is provided 
by the larger banks, insurance 
companies and other corporations 
ntierested in these objectives. 
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A Portion of One of the Midwest Farm Committee 


Newspaper Advertisements 


include thirteen advertisements. So 
far a little over $19,000, has been 
invested in the program. 

The copy approaches the job of 
creating better farm land senti- 
ment from an affirmative angle. It 
does this by re-selling the intrin- 
sic value of the land, rather than 
preaching about prices. 

The messages point out the hap- 
piness and economic security to be 
achieved in life on the farm, with 
copy running under such headlines 
as “The Real Home Is a Farm 
Home,” and “The Man Who Owns 
a Farm Can Live Largely By the 
Fruits of His Own Labor.” They 
also bring out and discuss the fact 
that the movement from the farm 
to the cities has been reversed, that 
the farm-bred man is returning to 
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the farm in appreciation of the 
self-sustaining advantages of rural 
life. 

Thus, reasons why an upturn 
in land values is at hand are 
emphasized, and the farmer and 
the prospective investor are given 
impressive confirmation for the 
conclusion that farm lands are a 
good investment, that present prices 
are too low and that present land 
owners would suffer loss through 
foreclosures. Sell rural life, the 
committee reasoned, and the rest 
will take care of itself; which, of 
course, is an economic fact and 
the soundest of advertising tech- 
nique. 

There are several pieces of evi- 
dence that this advertising is ac- 
complishing its objective of land 
stabilization. For one thing, 4,806 
inquiries were received in response 
to the advertisements, more than 
two-thirds of which were from 
people wanting to buy or rent 
farms. 

The committee had no intention 
of going into the real estate busi- 
ness and a large volume of directly 
resulting land sales was neither an- 
ticipated nor developed. However, 
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Posad, Inc., New Business 


Posad, Inc., a new advertising busi- 
ness at Chicago, will specialize in crea 
tion and distribution of financial 
advertising material and in handling 
sales promotional campaigns. 

Its president is Frederick C. Dressel, 
for a number of years president of the 
Twentieth Century Press. John De Witt 
Gray is vice-president and treasurer. 
Harold W. Gibbs, formerly space buyer 
in Chicago of Doremus & Company, is 
secretary. Offices are at 205 West Mon- 
roe Street. 

Mr. Dressel has also been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Commerce Clearing House Press, Inc., 
with which Posad, Inc., is affiliated. 


With Los Angeles “Times” 


W. R. Penney, for ten years advertis- 
ing director of the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, has returned to the Los Angeles 
Times as sales supervisor for retail, 
general and classified advertising. He 
was classified manager of the Times 
from 1918 to 1922. 


“Travel Trade” 


Pettit Joins 

D. R. Pettit, formerly with the New 
York Evening Post, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Travel Trade, of that 
city. 


these inquiries are regarded as 
significant demonstration of a de 
sire of people to remain in agricul 
ture and of others to leave the city 
The inquiries of those wanting t 
rent were far in excess of th 
number of farms offered for rent 

“Real estate dealers with no fi 
nancial interest in the advertisin; 
campaign have advised us_ tha 
deals have been closed more readil 
with prospective land buyers,” say 
George W. Catts, agricultural con 
missioner of the Chamber of Com 
merce and director of the pri 
gram. “In some cases these pros 
pects have been looking for farms 
at a low figure for a year or more 
Having now formed the opinior 
that land had reached the botton 
they have closed deals. Reporte: 
sales are on the increase. O 
course, many foreclosures continu 
to be necessary, but we are ad 
vised from reliable sources that 
fewer farms are given up volun 
tarily. The fact that it is. diffi 
cult for a man to rent a farm be 
cause there are many more renters 
than farms available has cause 
land owners to try to hold on t 
their equities.” 


+ 


Win Photography Awards 
First prize for the First National E 
hibition of Photographs for Commer 
Industry and Science, held at the Ar 
Center, New York, under the auspice 
of the National Alliance of Art an 
Industry, Inc., was awarded to Antor 
Bruehl for his photograph, 
Head.”” Honorable mention in the var 
ous classes awarded were: Journalis: 
and publicity, Edward Steichen; adve 
tising, Percy C. Byron; industria 
Margaret Bourke White; architectural 
Harold Haliday Costain; fashion illus 
tration, Ruzzy Green- Bradley : color ph 

tography, Anton Bruehl. 


Death of M. E. Franklin 


M. E. Franklin, vice-president of tl 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicag: 
aged sixty-two, died at that city re 
cently. He joined the Hall company as : 
salesman in 1906. In 1915 he was af 
pointed sales manager and in 1930 |} 
was elected vice-president. 


With W. W. Constantine 


George I. Reid has joined W. W 
Constantine, publishers’ representativ: 
New York. He will continue as adve: 
tising manager of the American Trav: 
Agent’s Magazine, 
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Advertising Helps Amusement 
Park Report a Profit 


County Owned Playland Invested $30,000 in Promotion and 
Made $325,000 


jee Playland, the 
recreational center and amuse- 
ment park located at Rye, N. Y., 
s operated by the Westchester 
County Park System for the 
people of that county, it was 
ganized as a self-supporting en- 
terprise. Thus it has all the prob- 
ems—including that of advertis- 
ing—that go with a big business. 

Like any big business, too, it 
issues a report of its earnings at 
the end of the year. It realized 
that 1932 was going to be a diffi- 
cult one to face, and, since the re- 
port at the end of the summer 
season this year shows an operat- 
ing profit of $325,000, what this 
amusement organization did to be 
able to come out of the season 
with such a glowing report is 
worth examining. 

“This year of depression, 1932,” 
says Frank W. Darling, director, 
“has been the most difficult operat- 
ing year for any kind of amuse- 
ment enterprise in a half century. 
Many have gone down under its 
hardships. Playland anticipated 
the conditions and planned its ac- 
tivities and corps accordingly. As 
a result, the report at the end of 
the summer season shows the fol- 
lowing compared with 1931: 
\ttendance increased 
Gross receipts decreased 


Net operating income decreased. . 
fotal expenses decreased 1 


“The per capita expenditure for 
each of the 3,823,369 patrons 
dropped from $.3128 to $.2758. To 
end such a year with an operating 
profit of $325,000 required some 
keen management and a vast ex- 
perience of what would appeal to 
people. 

“Every possible provision was 
made to satisfy the attending pub- 
lic and to give them a good time 
whether they spent any money or 
not. Prices were reduced from 
10 to 50 per cent. Extra men 
were put on in the booking depart- 


57 


ment to solicit organization out- 
ings, picnics and parties. A special 
rotogravure folder was ‘mailed to 
members of organizations which 
had been booked for outings, pic- 
turing the attractions of Playland 
and bearing the message: ‘Your 
annual outing will be held at Play- 
land. Will you be there?’ Exten- 
sive and thrilling ‘free acts’ were 
put on every afternoon and 
evening. The slogan ‘Play at 
Playland if you can’t spend a cent’ 
was broadcast everywhere on the 
theory that if the people came and 
were pleased they would bring 
their dollars in 1935 if they only 
left their nickels now.” 

The advertising appropriation 
was judiciously spent and closely 
watched. It may be of interest to 
see how this was apportioned : 


eer eo mE ET $7,500 
EE Bie a nwenenaa iki 5,500 
Car and platform cards and sheets 4, 000 
Playland weekly publication...... 2,500 


Booklets, pamphlets, etc. ........ 2,500 
PE OD Kcxtasccsesanccs 2,500 
|e 300 
Road signs and inside park signs.. 3,000 
Incidental advertising ........... 200 

Total $30,000 


The four-page weekly publica- 
tion was distributed at the park at 
the rate of 25,000 copies weekly. 
It was especially designed to pro- 


duce “repeaters,” containing news 
of distinguished visitors, sport 
happenings, programs of events 


and features and illustrations. 

It was supplemented within the 
park by _ hand-lettered bulletin 
signs announcing future events and 
special attractions. 

Advertising and solicitation, con- 
cludes Mr. Darling, brought the 
crowds. Wholesome entertainment 
and opportunities for dignified 
play in beautiful surroundings 
with cleanliness and orderliness 
emphasized to the nth degree made 
the people stay and come again. 
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WHY A SURE SALE 
WALKED OUT ON MR. BEEVIS 


HIS will introduce Harold 

Y. Beevis, Jr., of the 
Beevis Department Store, 
who is having a customer 
walk out on him. 


Young Mr. Beevis, son of 
the president and founder, is 
a good salesman. The cus- 
tomer deliberately walked in, 
deliberately asked to be shown 
Blanko floor coverings, and 
showed every sign of being 
sold. Dammit, she was sold! 
And then she suddenly mum- 
bled something about want- 
ing to think it over, and is 
now walking out. 

How come? 

The lady didn’t really want 
to think it over. She wanted 
to talk it over. She wanted to 
talk it over with her husband. 
Behind her, unseen by Mr. 
Beevis as he talked, stood her 
husband’s shadow, a reminder 
that the purchase had to suit 
him as well as her. Mr. Beevis 
forgot about that shadow. It 
was the shadow that spoiled 
the sale. 


Tonight a family conference 
will decide whether Mr. Beevis 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 


will get the business. If the 
husband has seen Blanko ad- 
vertising, and issold on Blanko 
products, Mr. Beevis may still 
win. If he hasn’t, it looks bad 
for Beevis. 


Advertisers who realize that 
wives usually buy to please 
their husbands as well as 
themselves are taking steps 
to insure the acceptance of 
their products by the hus- 
bands. One way of doing it is 
to advertise in magazines that 
both members of the family 
read. 


Redbook issuch a magazine. 
Every thousand copies are 
read by 1480 women and 1420 
men. Moreover, in Redbook 
you pay 30% less to reach the 
whole family—women plus 
men—than you pay to reach 
half the family through other 
media. Even if it didn’t help 
your sales to have men see 
your advertising, it would cost 
less to reach women alone in 


Redbook! 


Sell the family and ycu sell 
all. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
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BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 





250,000 Entrants in This Contest 
and Only 40 Prizes 


But the Carnation Company Is Sure Little Ill-Will Resulted and That 
Sales Were Actually Stimulated 


CARNATION COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An article in the October 20 is- 
sue of Printers’ INK invites at- 
tention to an interesting problem— 
how to get good-will out of a con- 
sumer contest without setting up 
too large a factor of ill-will.* 

We may admit at the outset that 
some ill-will is going to be in- 
curred. It is a case of taking the 
bitter with the sweet. No one can 
measure the amount of ill-will in- 
volved. When the contest is over, 
one has merely the “feel” of the 
thing to judge by, together with 
certain tangible evidence, both pro 
and con. 

The Carnation Company pro- 
moted a contest of some magni- 
tude in connection with the launch- 
ing of its chain radio program last 
January. For ten weeks we offered 
250 weekly in cash, divided into 
prizes of $100, $75, $50 ‘and $25. 
As grand prizes, three Hudson 
Pacemaker sedans were given to 
the three best among the weekly 
winners. In other words, only forty 
individuals could win prizes in this 
contest. 

The chief purpose of the contest 
was not so much to sell Carnation 
milk as it was to build up an au- 
dience for our radio programs. We 
wanted listeners and I am sure we 
got them, for we received, during 
the ten-week period, a total of 
659,270 slogans complying with the 
simple rules of our contest. 

These slogans were written on 
the back of Carnation milk labels 
“or slips of paper the same size.” 
We did not want to introduce any 
obstacles—did not ask contestants 
to send in “reasonable facsimiles” 
of labels in case they did not care 
to send actual labels. 

The 659,270 labels received prob- 
ably represented about 250,000 in- 





*““Hlow to Forestall Loser Ill-Will in 
page 48. 


Consumer Contests, 





dividual contestants—and I frankl) 
admit that forty prizes don’t g 
very far in gratifying that man 
people. Yet we received few criti 
cisms or complaints. The objector 
were answered in conciliatory fash 
ion and I believe that in most cases 
we were able to show that ou 
purposes and methods were fair 
and impartial. 

Offsetting these few complaints, 
we received thousands of very 
friendly letters expressing the sam« 
general idea; namely, that the 
writer would like to win, of course, 
but didn’t expect to among so many 
contestants, and anyway, wanted t 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to tell how much satisfaction Car 
nation milk had given. 


No Long, Continued 
Suspense 


Every Monday during the Car- 
nation “Contented Hour” we told 
our audience the names of the 
winners from the previous week, 
thus there was no element of long, 
continued suspense, with thousands 
of entrants wondering whether they 
still had a chance. We also men- 
tioned, from time to time, the 
enormous number of labels that we 
were getting and this doubtless 
made it clear to many contestants 
that their individual chances were 
mathematically small. 

We did not acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of slogans. The large expense 
involved was the prime deterrent 
and we felt, as has just been 
pointed out, that general acknowl- 
edgments over the radio would 
satisfactorily take the place of 
individual communications. 

In the judging of slogans, we 
made every effort to be fair. All 
were read, checked for compliance 
with contest requirements and 
judged as carefully as possible 
Each week the final judges gave 
detailed consideration to the 200 
or so slogans selected from the 
mass as prize possibilities. 
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[ am confident that our contest 
stimulated sales, though this is 
re a matter of belief than statis- 
s. We have not actually checked 
sults. We do know that our con- 
st enabled us to improve distribu- 
m in weak territories, through 
rect demand from consumers 
vho wanted Carnation milk labels. 
ikewise, numerous instances were 
ported to us of buyers who re- 
used substitution of other brands 
of milk. 

Just how much new business our 
contest established for us, we have 
no means of knowing. There are 
too many complicating factors in 


ry Pa a se 
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the evaporated milk business. No 
careful analyst would care to make 
an estimate on this particular 
point. 

To us, one of the most significant 
signs has been the increase in cor- 
respondence from Carnation users. 
Since the start of our contest, this 
correspondence has multiplied many 
times and a large proportion of the 
letters come from new users, who 
explain that they had been in- 
different to Carnation milk until 
induced to try it in the hope of 
winning the prize. 

S. D. Roserts, 
Advertising Manager. 


When the Gecnchenen Advertise 


~VERY American business man 
kK who has been waiting for the 
right time to launch a new adver- 
tising campaign, or spring a new 
product, should take to heart some 
hot news from across the sea. 

The bald, unadorned news is that 
the Scottish National Development 
Council, composed of Scotch busi- 
ness men, have decided to start on 
“intensive advertising campaigns” 
this winter. 

They are going to erect a Scot- 
tish House in London and other 
selected centers abroad, where 
Scotch goods can be exhibited. They 


+ 
Air Conditioning Journal 
Started 
The Air Conditioning Illustrated 


\ews, a new publication in newspaper 
le, is being published by Publishers- 
nsolidated, ang affiliate of the Ben- 

Company, Chicago. 

\n Eastern office is located at 8 West 

‘ith Street, New York, with editorial 
id sales offices at Cleveland. After 
inuary 1, it will appear twice a month. 

lype page size is 9% by 14 inches. 





Phil Sheridan with San Fran- 
4 “ T ” 
cisco “‘News 
Phil Sheridan, formerly with the San 
rancisco office. of MacManus, Inc., 


letroit, has joined the advertising staff 
the San Francisco News. 





Heads St. Louis Juniors 


William F. Windhorst, of the Clark- 

‘prague Printing Company, has been 
ected president of the Junior Ad Club 
f St. Louis, succeeding Hugh Terry, 
signed. 


are going to buy advertising space 
in newspapers and other publica- 
tions abroad to advertise the ad- 
vantages of Scotland with a view 
to encouraging export trade and 
also attracting new industries to 
Scotland. 

Everyone who knows the race is 
mentally sure that these tight fisted, 
canny people wouldn't suddenly de- 
cide to spend money unless they 
were convinced the time was ripe. 

No excuses now remain for any 
American business men. When the 
Scotch are spending can good times 
be far away? 


Transferred by Caterpillar 


Tractor 

Victor Wallace, for five years assistant 
advertising manager of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., has been 
transferred to the Western sales di- 
vision, effective January 1. He is suc- 
eeeded by George E. Wennerlyn, for- 
merly assistant manager of the Minne- 
apolis plant. G. E. Braddock, literature 
production supervisor, also becomes 
assistant advertising manager. 





Joseph Fleming Has Own 


Business 
Joseph Fleming, formerly president of 
Fleming & Reavely, Inc., has established 
the Joseph Fleming Sales Organization, 
specializing in the graphic arts. Offices 
are at 45 West 57th Street, New York. 





Gets Wheeler Paper Account 


The Wheeler Paper Corporation, Al- 

ny, N. Y., toilet tissues and paper 
towels, has appointed Humbert & Jones, 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Using Direct Mail to Keep Dealers 
in Line 


Gem Did Not Want Sales of New Blade to Lessen Interest in 
Single-Edge Product 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


AN ambitious advertising pro- 
4 gram to consumers, unless due 
precautions are taken, may give rise 
to dealer activity that would defeat 
the advertiser’s objective. This is 
likely to be the case where con- 





sumer advertising introduces some 
new development, interest in which 
is apt to be gained at the expense 
of a product which continues to be 
an important source of sales. 

How can the new development be 
featured without slowing up mer- 
chandising of the established prod- 
uct? The American Safety Razor 
Corporation faced this question in 
laying plans for the introduction of 
its Gem Double-Edge razor blades. 
It recognized that it must keep in 
the foreground its thirty-year-old 
- standby, the single-edge blade. 


Magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising took care of the problem 
by making it clearly understood 
that Gem was now making both 
types. 

Salesmen, in their contacts, and 





the company, in its business-paper 
advertising, hammered the same 
message to the trade. Despite these 
safeguards, however, the compar 

felt that the dealer might, in his 
exuberance over a new product, 
fail to stock, display and push the 
single-edge blade. A series of fiv 

broadsides was created with tl 

sole purpose of combating any re- 
action that would endanger the sa! 
of the established product. 

Each broadside, on color stock, 
was about eighteen by twenty-fou 
inches in size. They were designe: 
to get and hold attention by un 
usual appeal, to be so outstanding 
that dealers would not receive then 
with a “here-is-just-another-piece 
of-advertising” attitude. The en 
velope and first pages gave no indi 
cation as to who the advertise: 
was, but they did strike the them: 
of his message. Each first page 
carried an enlargement of the illus 
tration which appeared in the upper 
corner of the accompanying en- 
velope. Only the left-hand column 
of the second page was used and 
this carried reproductions of the 
products. The third page was de 
voted to text and humorous illus 
trations. 

A description of two mailings 
follows: 

“We toot a big horn.” Illustra 
tion, a gaily dressed musician 
blowing a horn as big as himself 
Copy announces “the quality twin’ 
of the single-edge Gem, and urges 
dealers to stock both blades in ad- 
—_ of a large advertising cam- 
aig 

“Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot.” Illustration, two Scots in 
green plaid kilts. Copy states 
that “this pair of Highland ca- 
naries are not warbling thrift’s fa- 
vorite ballad, ‘The Song of Six 
Pence’ they’re merely jotting down 
a few notes to remind you that ‘old 
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acquaintance should not be for- 
The trade is told that the last 
man logically to switch to the new 
blade should be a_ single-edge 
user, that the advertiser has a bull- 
dog grip on the single-edge blade 
market “and we don’t propose to 
rclax our hold on such a good mar- 

w bone, even to snatch at enor- 
mous, foreshadowed double-edge 
business—which time alone can 
fully develop. Therefore, Gem ad- 
vertising will continue to promote 
single-edges as usual.” 

The series of broadsides went 

100,000 independent druggists, 


chains and wholesale druggists, 
+ + 
Philadelphia Club Appoints 
Chairmen 


Committee chairmen appointed by the 
hiladelphia Club of Advertising Wo- 
en include: Advertising class, Blanche 
E. Clair; editor “Adland News,” Ethel 
M. Jefferson; attendance, Louise P. 
Thomas and Charlotte M. Bobb; Better 
Martha P. inter; 
Myrtle M. Gallager 
a Evelyn A. McLaughlin; finance, 
Clare V. Fey; luncheons, Ethel M. 
lefferson and Alice S. Brothers; mem- 
I _ Ruth E. Clair; publicity, Nan 
Collins; reception, Edna Hill Mason, 
-" radio, Henrietta K. Harrison and 
Miss Minter. 


To Publish “Lubrication and 


bd , 

Maintenance’ 
Lubrication and Maintenance, a new 
nthly magazine devoted to the inter- 
sts of executives of the oil industry, 
will appear in January. It will be pub- 
ished by the Chek-Chart Publishing 
Company, 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. O. R. Waller is president, and 

Raymond Shaw, vice-president. 


Mennens Make Gift to 
Cornell 


William G. Mennen, -“~'—. x of the 
Mennen Company, Newark, and 
is sister, Mrs. Elma => illiams, 
ive presented Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., with a new unit in the 
nen’s dormitory. The new building will 
» known as Mennen Hall. 


Business Bureau, 
nner meetings, 








New Brewing Publication 

The Brewing Industry is a new pub- 
ication with headquarters at 475 Fifth 
\venue, New York. A. J. Fehrenbach, 
ormerly business manager of the Amer- 
‘cam Girl and Eastern manager of Ad- 
ertising Age, is editor and publisher. 
Raymond C. Kenny is advertising di- 


rector. 
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‘ 
hardware, cigar dealers and sta- 
tioners throughout the country at 
intervals of two weeks. They also 
received a reprint of a magazine 
center spread, in four colors. The 
reverse side of the reprint was used 
to emphasize the fact that the 
single-edge blade was and would 
continue to be a leading seller. 
Indicative of the reception these 
mailing pieces have received is the 
fact that, as the company reports, 
they prompted letters of comment 
from chain-store operators, dealers 
and jobbers, who asked for addi- 
tional copies for their men, for 
store managers and for their own 
personal use. 


— 


Schoonover Heads Warren 


Tool 

C. L. Schoonover, for fifteen years 
general manager of the general fire ex- 
tinguisher plant of the Grinnell Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio, has been made 
— and general manager of the 

arren Tool Corporation, of that city, 
recently organized by the bondholders’ 
committee of the Warren Tool & Forge 
Company. 

Howard C. Mull & vice-president in 


charge of sales. . Gibson is 
treasurer and Thorn Pendleton, secre- 
tary. 

Directors include: Mr. Schoonover, 


Paul W. Frum, John T. Stewart, Wil- 
lard W. Wilson, and Arthur McKee. 


J. R. Busk Leaves D. L. & W. 
Coal Company 


Joseph R. Busk has resigned as sales 
romotion manager of the Delaware, 
vackawanna & estern Coal Company, 
New York, Blue Coal, because of the 
reinfection of an old war wound. The 
publicity and sales promotion of the 
~  & y be carried on by James P. 
Nelson Stuart, formerly 

Mr. picks Same 








Elliott Roosevelt with Cornell 
Agency 

Elliott Roosevelt, son of President- 
elect Roosevelt, has resigned as vice- 
resident of Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, 
ne., to join the staff of The Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 





Gross Appointed by Whitney 

Clay L. Gross, formerly sales man- 
ager of Showers Brothers, Bloomington, 
Ind., furniture manufacturers, has been 
cersinted sales manager of the W. F. 

hitney Company, South Ashburnham, 
Mass., reproductions of early American 
furniture. 
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—>Broadeast by AMERICAN EXPORTER<- 


7HAT a mail we had the 

morning after election! 
Just a coincidence, but all the 
same the new deal does add im- 
portance to your export trade. .. . 
For the incoming administration 
is committed to a policy of export 
expansion through reciprocity. . . 
And in case your partisanship is 
longer than your memory you may 
be comforted to know that every 
Republican president from Arthur 
to Taft upheld and acted on the 
policy of trade reciprocity and 
between them negotiated nearly 
thirty such agreements with other 


countries. 
* . * 


The first letter to catch our eye 
the morning after was one from 
Gamage’s, London, about a new 
goods item in our October issue 
and they ordered some sight un- 
seen. That’s reader confidence for 
you. We had a similar experience 
from Honolulu lately ... Gamage’s, 
you may remember, is one of the 
big London department stores and, 
by the way, despite England’s 
tariff, American exports to England 
in September were the largest for 
any month this year and increased 
24% over August. September ex- 
ports increased over August to 21 
other markets. An English 
reader wrote, “There is a demand 
for American goods. I am a disbe- 
liever in Empire Free Trade. It 
is all wet.” . . . Strange words to 
come from Mellstock, Eastbury 
Road, Bushey, Herts. That 
same mail brought three inquiries 


ON a el a i 
re ot Pt MC 


for air conditioning and cooling 
equipment from big butter and egg 
concerns, two in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, and one in Lisbon, 
Portugal . . . These were reactions 
from our refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning editorial features in the 
November issue . . . Another came 
from Sverre Nilsen, Jr., A. S., Oslo, 
Norway, distributors for Gray, Elto, 
and Universal marine motors . . . 
And from across the Irish Sea, from 
Dublin, comes a radio inquiry from 
a concern whose American refer- 
ence is a manufacturer who has ad- 
vertised continuously for 30 years 
in the American Exporter . . . And 
from Marseilles (and all these 
letters we remind you were re- 
ceived in the one mail) the Grand 
Garages des Capucines, dealers 
for Chrysler, Fiat, and Hispano 
Suiza—that’s being internationally 
minded—write us for the address 
of a well known automobile acces- 
sory manufacturer. 


* * * 


And a reader in the West Indies 
writes us somewhat breathlessly: 
“I never lose that through you is 
in my hand the Superior Insulating 
Tape Co., with whom I am making 
about eight times the business 
they made before their line were 
in my hand. Possibly they are 
satisfied with my work, but I on 
my side are very satisfactory with 
the dollars they produce me.” 

November 4 the Furness Prince 
Line called for 200 stevedores to 
load the Western Prince at New 
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York for Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
and Buenos Aires. 700 applicants 
turned up, which is a little re- 
minder that the number of people 
employed in our export trade is 
not limited to the people in the 
factories. . . . This incident started 
our research department check- 
ing up on the previous southward 
voyage of the Western Prince... . 
Her United States cargo for Buenos 
Aires alone consisted of 252 in- 
dividual shipments, made up of 
9,927 bales, packages, cases, etc. 
... The cargo ranged all the way 
from cigarettes to pneumatic tools, 
including thermometers, automo- 
bile accessories, cotton yarn, in- 
secticides, electric lamps, pumps, 
typewriters, electric clocks, files, 
automobile trucks, cosmetics, radio 
parts, cash registers, agricultural 
implements, radio tubes, _ elec- 
tric batteries, stationery, crepe 
paper, shoe supplies, and abra- 
sives . . . But not all the cargo 
is on the liners. “The liner, she’s 
a lady but if she wasn’t made, 
there still would be the cargo 
boats for home and foreign trade,” 
as Kipling had it. Well, let’s take 
a look at Maud’s cargo. Maud, 
according to Kipling’s definition, 
may be no lady but she is a very 
useful Norwegian and arrived in 
Buenos Aires from the United 
States, October 12, with 2,295 rolls 
of newsprint paper, 1,050 rolls of 
roofing paper, 2,500 rolls of wire 
from U. S. Steel Corporation, 600 
barrels of cement from ditto, also 
3,284 cases of soda, 18 cases of 


“World's Largest Export Journal 


rubber belting, 32 cases of X-ray 
equipment, 286 cases of palm oil, 
508 tires, 2,932 cases of toilet 
paper, 108 automobiles, etc. etc. 


There is still just time to be 
one of the hundreds of representa- 
tive American manufacturers, from 
Atwater Kent radios to Zip depila- 
tories, who will tell the world 
their story in our 55th Annual 
Review Number . . . Better come 
along. 


370 Seventh Avenue 
New York 














This Big Issue 
Is Now in Preparation 
Send for details of the special 
features to advertisers 
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Irs in the morning that the 
woman of today is interested in 
knowing about food; for it’s 
then that she is considering what 
to buy for the all-important even- 
ing meal. And it’s then that she 
makes up her shopping list—and 
welcomes suggestions! 


She doesn’t worry much about 
tomorrow's appetite, but she is 
very much concerned about today’s, 
and because she’s a modern woman, 
she considers and decides this mat- 
ter at the right time of the day and 
gets that part of her work finished 
with so as to leave the evening free of 
all household worries. 


The right time to advertise food 
is in the morning, when their minds 
are rested and fresh and when 
they are interested in reading the 
food news and food suggestion 
columns of their favorite morning 
newspaper. It’s in the morning 
that they read and are most re- 
ceptive to advertisements which 


Herald 
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— that’s when they 
plan their meals 









them in the morning 





help them to decide what to buy. 

The best way to reach the most 
responsive women of New York is 
through the Herald Tribune, for 
this is the newspaper they select 
for its helpfulness to them as well 
as its reliable news and interesting 
editorials. 

Every day in the year the Herald 
Tribune brings them food news ac- 
companied by a suggested menu 
and also fashion news and other 
women’s features. They thoroughly 
appreciate, too, the additional ser- 
vice to them of the Herald Tribune 
Institute, which constantly pro- 
vides advice and assistance on a 
great variety of household 
problems. 

This close contact with readers 
and the consequent intensity of 
interest it creates for this news- 
paper, are among the reasons why 
advertisers are able to confidently 
expect greater results from the 
Herald Tribune. 
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Profit-Building Sales Conventions 
on a Restricted Budget 


rhe Salesmen Didn’t Leave Their Homes but They Got Their Fill of 
Business-Making Ideas 


By Harry T. Bussmann 


Vice-President, Bussmann Manufacturing Co. 


"THERE usually is not much 

argument on holding a sales 
conference in good times when sell- 
ing is easy. There is the tendency 
to cut out the sales conference as 
soon as bad times come along, in 
spite of the fact that the men need 
greater knowledge and enthusiasm 
than in good times. 

Some of the men in our head- 
quarters felt we ought not to elim- 
inate sales conferences, so on Aug- 
ust 24 this year we sent this bulle- 
tin to our salesmen: 

“The need for a sales conference 
to keep ourselves efficient in our 
sales work is possibly greater than 
ever before. 

“A novel method of holding a 
1932 sales conference has been sug- 
gested and adopted. Our next sales 
conference will be held on Friday, 
September 2, 1932. Jt will be held 
in your home. Complete program 
will reach you not later than Sep- 
tember 1. 

“This first one-day sales confer- 
ence will be limited to renewable 
fuses. There will be other one-day 
sales conferences on other subjects 
following later on. 

“It is thought that almost as 
much good can be accomplished by 
this correspondence style of con- 
ference as it will necessitate the 
studying of all material that you 
have on the subject of renewable 
fuses, including what is given to 
you in the catalog, fuseology book- 
let, manuals, competitive compar- 
ison sheets, presentation, questions 
and answers, data sheets and dis- 
count sheets. 

“You are asked to arrange your 
route sheet and your work so that 
you will not leave home on that 
day. After breakfast, instead of 
going on your way, you are to 





From a speech before the Sales Man- 
agers Bureau, St. Louis. 
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open the envelope which will be 
marked as containing the program 


and you are asked to follow 
through exactly as suggested 
therein. 


“When you get the program it 
will be marked: ‘Not to be opened 
until 8:00 a.m., September 2.’ We 
are going to ask you to comply 
with that request. If you were 
coming to a conference at St. 
Louis, you would not know in ad- 
vance what was going to be taken 
up the first day and we want you 
to get into the conference spirit 
just as if you were here in St. 
Louis attending such a conference. 
Please do not, under any circum- 
stances, open any envelope ahead of 
time. 


Getting into the 
Conference Spirit 


“If this conference is going to 
accomplish what we hope it will, 
you will get into that sort of con- 
ference spirit. We realize that you 
will greatly miss the pleasant op- 
portunities of contact with your 
fellow workers and with meeting 
the headquarters organization face 
to face this year, but with the re- 
sumption of normal business condi- 
tions now definitely on the way, it 
is hoped that a general sales con- 
ference can be held in St. Louis 
before another year rolls around. 

“Under no circumstances are you 
to leave your home on September 
2. You certainly can arrange your 
work so that you can give that 
particular day entirely over to this 
sales conference and no excuses 
can be accepted. Try to arrange so 
that you won’t even be bothered 
by telephone calls, and get every 
other kind of a possible distraction 
out of the way because you will 
need all of eight to ten full hours 
to do your part in making this 
conference a success. 
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“This should be an _ excellent 
chance for your wife and children 
(if any) to put in an all-day visit 
to the mother-in-law or the zoo. 
You are certainly going to have to 
concentrate, and distractions of any 
kind will interfere with your best 
possible showing.” 

We selected Friday to impress 
upon the men the importance we 
attached to this particular confer- 
ence. We could have selected Sat- 
urday, which is admittedly a poor 
day for any salesman, particularly 
for ours, but did not. We set aside 
a full working day in order to 
show the men that we were per- 
fectly willing to lose their services 
as salesman for one entire day in 
order that they might prepare 
themselves to do a better job. 

We set aside only one day. We 
believe that the ordinary sales con- 
ference can be as long as a full 
week—the association with their 
fellow salesmen and the conse- 
quent opportunity for diversion 
makes it possible for salesmen to 
stick it out for as long as might be 
desired. 

But in an affair of this kind, 
where the man is working entirely 
alone, we felt that he would become 
restless if we tried to make it for 
as much as two days. However, 
we “made the program heavy and 
felt that many would require Sat- 
urday as well. In the future we 
will use Saturday as the day for 
these conferences because that will 
involve the loss of very little, if 
any, time. 

We advised the men in advance 
—not alone so they could schedule 
themselves to be at home, but also 
to give them an opportunity to be 
prepared. We told them that the 
conference would be devoted to one 
particular item in our line so they 
could brush up on their knowledge 
of that item. 


The Program That the 
Envelope Revealed 


On the morning of September 2, 
the men opened their special sales 
conference envelopes and found a 
program. 

It started off like this: “Friday, 
6:30 a.m. Reveille (get up to you). 
6:31—Meet Messrs. Gillette and 


Barbasol ; 6:35—Hot foot it to the 
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hot cakes; 7:15—Finish reading 
the Morning Bugle and make fina! 
preparations for roll call promptl; 
at 8:00. Roll call (as usual Spot 
Watkins performs the duties of 
sergeant-at-arms. His orders will 
be rigidly enforced. Fines for tardi- 
ness—one second, box cigars; two 
seconds, two boxes cigars, etc 
Send ’em to St. Louis. We can use 
them).” 


Introducing New 
Members 


Then new members were intro 
duced just as though they would 
have been introduced had they been 
present. At our regular sales con 
ferences we award honors won 
during the year and we quoted the 
speeches of the men who got the 
honors this year, in our program, 
just as though they had said them 

Throughout the program we in- 
fused as much humor as possible 
to keep them interested and enter- 
tained. At certain hours we intro- 
duced our “Problems and Ques- 
tions.” There were in all, seventy- 
four questions to be answered. 

The second part of the program 
was an entirely different animal. 
The heavy work was left to the 
last; in fact, written on sheets left 
entirely separate from the so-called 
“program.” 

Men get into ruts—they slip up 
on some detail on our product or 
a competitor’s product and by the 
very process of reiteration they 
exaggerate that slip-up. Unless 
they are hauled back into line, they 
eventually develop an entirely un- 
sound argument or presentation of 
such detail. 

One of the purposes of this sales 
conference by mail is to bring them 
back to the real truth. Every once 
in a while each of our men will 
run into a problem that he has not 
faced before, but which some of 
the other men in the organization 
have successfully met. One of the 
purposes of the sales conference 
by mail is to present such a prob- 
lem to all the men so that all of 
them can be prepared to success- 
fully meet it when it arises. 

Getting information from sales- 
men is just as important as giving 
them information. And so, in the 
sales conference by mail we ask 
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them for different kinds of infor- 
mation. 

Obviously the main purpose of 
the conference is to make the sales- 
men stop and think. We are con- 
stantly hammering our men to stop 
and think. Practically always, when 
our division managers are accom- 
panying salesmen on their regu- 
lar calls, the division manager 
stops the salesman before going 
into each place and asks: “What 
are we going in here for? Why 
should he buy them? What will he 
get if he does?” 

We do not believe that there can 
be any over-emphasis on the point 
of asking salesmen to stop and 
think out their entire job. Not 
alone that, we are asking them to 
stop and plan their work. For 
instance, certain questions here ask 
for a list of additional distributors 
they expect to get on renewal fuses 
the balance of the year, giving 
name and location; a list of new 
buildings by name ‘and location on 
which they expect to close the bal- 
ance of the year; a list by name 
and location of new building leads 
they expect to close the balance of 
the year and give the reasons on 
each that cause them to think they 
will lose the business; and the 
name and location of industrial 
plants on bogey list, now buying 
other makes of renewable fuses, 
which they expect to line up 100 
per cent on Buss before the end 
of 1932. 

It can be seen from this outline 
that we presented many questions, 
both of a technical nature as well 
as of a selling nature. All of these 
questions and problems were based 
on material or knowledge the 
salesmen have in their regular 
equipment. 


Questions Were Not a 
Memory Test 


Answers to questions were not 
memory tests. Salesmen were at 
liberty to dig through their mate- 
rial and get the correct answer. 
The purpose of this conference 
was not to check on the knowledge 
the men had on the material we 
had given them, but to recall that 
material to their minds, and to 
make sure that they were clear on 
its value and meaning. 
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Many other questions dealt with 
purely sales problems. The pro 
gram was not entirely composed of 
questions; in fact, one part of th 
program called for the reading and 
study of a new bulletin on an en 
tirely new phase of the sale of 
this product. 

After the answers were received 
from the salesmen, the office built 
correct answers to all the question: 
except, of course, those where the 
salesman was transmitting infor- 
mation to headquarters. 


Correct Answers 
Sent Out Later 


Many of the correct answers 
were made up from answers by th« 
men, particularly the answers on 
purely selling problems. A copy of 
these correct answers was sent to 
all men. Their answers were then 
graded and a report sent out show 
ing the standing of all men. 

This revealed some rather dis- 
tinct surprises. Men who thought 
they were good found themselves 
down in the gutter. Then the an- 
swers sent in by the men were sent 
to their division managers so that 
the salesmen could be coached on 
those points on which they had 
failed. 

Now as to the adaptability of 
this conference. It will fit any 
size business; can be arranged to 
cover one or a number of products 
—we stuck to one; can be used 
sectionally or nationally. It can be 
used both ways at the same time 
by adjusting questions to fit spe- 
cific sections ; can be made to cover 
but a few hours or a day or more. 
It enables you to give a serial con- 
ference covering any number of 
days spaced at desirable intervals 
—weekly, monthly, etc. The nature 
of the conference can be made to 
suit conditions— purely inspira- 
tional, entirely “brass tacks”—can 
include talks or in part the reading 
of a book, such as Borden & 
Busse’s “How to Win an Argu- 
ment”; it can be a combination of 
the above two types or promotional 
ballyhoo can be built and prizes 
for the best showing are possible. 

And so—despite the depression, 
despite a restricted budget on sales 
expense—it is possible to hold a 
very effective sales conference. 
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WEALTHh 


THE MARKET WHERE SUPREME BUYING POWER 
IS STEADILY ACTIVE IN THE PURCHASE OF 
PRODUCTS OF FASHION AND QUALITY 


MPORTANT national advertisers are facing new 

conditions. Careful selection of markets to sell 
quality merchandise means the use of class publica- 
tions of unquestioned stability and leadership. 
They recognize that The Stuyvesant Group repre- 
sents threefold authority in the basic fields of 
fashion, society and the smart home. 


Its circulation embraces the pinnacle of income 
and covers the entire range of the class market. Its in- 
fluence stimulates the sale of motor cars, the book- 
ing of tours, the purchase of clothes, jewelry, 
confections, smokers’ equipment, gifts, stationery— 
all the essentials and accessories of fine living. 


The combined circulation of this triangle of 
active wealth is 160,000 (A.B.C.): large enough to 
include virtually every prospective buyer of excel- 
lent merchandise; small enough to exclude those 
who through lower incomes or restricted interests 
are not logical customers. 


Use the Stuyvesant Group in 1933. Benefit by 
the prestige, influence, and sales these magazines 
offer you. Take advantage of the special group rates 
and discounts. We refer you to the Standard Rate 
and Data Service, or to the Group rate card. 
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_ HARPER’S BAZAAR 
E OF TOWN & COUNTRY 
wet HOME & FIELD 
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Don’t overlook this Basic Rule 


for Making Advertising Pay 


= 











PM+LCS = PROFIT 














O be most profitable, advertising should be directed to 
reach Permanent Markets where the Cost per Sale is 
Lowest—where consumers buy again and again without new 
and costly selling effort for each additional purchase. 

Such consumer-types prevail mostly in villages and towns 
outside the metropolitan areas. 

Thus they are called “Villagers.” They are not like their 
metropolitan cousins, ever restless, always seeking novelty, 
easily divorced from customary buying habits. 

They are more loyal to a product once it is bought ‘and 
found to be as represented. They are more apt to buy again 
and again, and to frown on substitutions for the genuine 
thing. 

This alone reduces selling costs and increases profits. But 
there are other advantages. 

They really have more money to spend for advertised 
products even though their incomes may average less than 
that of city dwellers. They spend less for rent. They are fre- 
quently property owners (permanent buyers). Furthermore, 
the cost of their entertainment is considerably less. 

Thus the type of people you reach 







































Vermonters are Villagers | #8 Feally more important in choosing 
through and through.| media than the number of people in 
They constitute an ideal k Af ll ili 
permanent market where any market. ter all, milline rates 
advertised goods may be | are the most deceptive of all the in- 
sold through home-town rs - 
papers at very low cost. struments in the tool box of advertis- 
q 6h -town pz . ° a 
of “this ‘martat are the ing. One might as well measure and 
Vermont Allied Dailies compare food in pounds. 

the only newspapers 4 P 
through which you may The surer way is to select media on 
a . 4 : 
ket, Any paper below the basis of the type of consumers— 
will gladly send you de- | with both eyes open for Permanent 
tailed information. ’ 

—! Markets and Low Cost Sales. 





Vermont Allied Dailies 


Rutland Herald - Barre Times - St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Brattleboro Reformer - Burlington Free Press 
Bennington Banner 
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These Blotters Leave Nothing to 
Dealer’s Imagination 


\ Sales “Help” Idea That Is Easy to Understand, Easy to Use and That 
Costs Little Money 


By Eldridge Peterson 


} ECAUSE ‘the National Lum- 

ber Manufacturers Association 
wants retail lumber dealers to make 
the greatest possible use of the ad- 
vertising “helps” which it supplies 
them, it leaves as little as possible 
for the dealer to do in putting this 
material to work. 

Without reflecting at all upon 
the dealer’s ability to use his own 
head it does much of the thinking 
for him. In other words, it makes 
ts advertising material of such an 
elementary character that anybody 
can understand the method of using 
it to the best advantage. And then 
it makes the application so easy 
that there is little or no excuse for 
overlooking various important de- 
tails in the plan. 

Take the association’s series of 
advertising blotters which it has 
added to its newspaper mat service 
and direct-mail advertising folders. 
These are being sold to dealers on 
the idea that any advertising ef- 
fort, to be really effective, should be 
continuous. Twelve blotters have 
been designed, each bearing the 
calendar for a particular month 
and also carrying a message about 
some phase of home improvement 
especially suitable to that month. 

For example, the July calendar- 
blotter carries its suggestion in the 
headline “Screened porches only 
are livable on July nights” and is 
llustrated by a drawing showing 
lhome-owner pestered by insects on 
his porch before it has been 
screened and sitting comfortably 
smoking his cigar after the screen- 

ing has been put up. 

“We screen porches inexpen- 
ively” is the only other bit of copy 
n the blotter with space left for 
the dealer’s name. For March, the 
eadline reads: “Outside Fixin’s 
Due in Windy March,” while four 
mall drawings suggest a new 
earage, new steps, new porch or 

new porch boxes. A different color 





is used each month for these 
blotters. 

Everything possible has been 
done in designing this series to 
make it easy for the dealer to use 
it. The blotters are sent to him 
already printed with his name, ad- 
dress and telephone number, all of 
which is included in the rate 
quoted to him originally. It is 
suggested that he have his enve- 
lopes addressed before the blotters 
arrive each month so that he can 
mail them immediately. 

Instructions are also given to the 
dealer for selecting a prospect list. 
“Your first job,” the dealer’s in- 
structions read, “is to get a good 
list of home owners in your city— 
they really should not be a list of 
your customers because you want 
the successive mailings of the cal- 
endar-blotters to bring new repair 
accounts. The old customers al- 
ready know your establishment and 
you have reason to believe they will 
call you for material and labor 
prices. Be sure you have the names 
of the most substantial citizens on 
your list; they will naturally take 
pride in their homes and thus be 
good prospects.” 


Stress Laid on 
Advertising Continuity 


Other advice given in these in- 
structions is to make this advertis- 
ing continuous: “Twelve mailings 
of a welcome piece of literature 
like a calendar blotter will be more 
effective than one large mailing 
which might cost you more than 
all the twelve blotters. 

“New repair and improvement 
business means money for both ma- 
terial and labor—make labor pay 
its share of your business-getting 
costs. The monthly cost of calendar- 
blotters is so small that your con- 
tractors who will profit by any new 
business should help you defray 
the charges. Make a deal with the 
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contractors. Let them buy the blot- 
ters—you pay for the mailing.” 

The association has been espe- 
cially careful to make the dealer 
realize how inexpensive this par- 
ticular series is. It is pointed out 
that the association is acting only 
in a co-operative capacity—as col- 
lective purchasing agents for many 
lumbermen; that it is an absolutely 
non-profit agency and that in- 
variably the materials offered cost 
the association more than it gets 
in return. Of course, since the as- 
sociation buys in quantity and se- 
lects its printing, workmanship and 
materials carefully, it is able to 
give the dealer better material at 
a price much below what he would 
ordinarily pay. The association 
stands such deficits as occur. In 
the case of the blotters, for ex- 
ample, the dealer can get 250 blot- 
ters a month for $2.95. 

The blotters are mailed out on 
the twentieth of each month in- 


—_ 


New Account to Hamman- 


Lesan 
The Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, 
San Francisco, has appointed the Ham- 
man-Lesan Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account for 1933. 
Regional publications and business pa- 
pers will be used 


World Broadcasting Has 
Chicago Studio 


The World Broadcasting System, New 
York, has opened a production studio at 
Chicago, located at 400 West Madison 
Street. 


To Advertise New Radio 

McMurdo Silver, Inc., Chicago, a new 
concern which will market radio re- 
ceivers, has appointed Phelps-Engel- 
Phelps, Inc., Chicago, as advertising 
counsel. National periodicals will be 
used. 


Joins Kenyon & Eckhardt 

Ralph W. Collette, formerly with 
Ovington Brothers, has joined Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, where he will be in complete 
charge of the accounting department. 


Vars Meets with Accident 
Addison F. Vars, president of the 
Buffalo advertising agency which bears 
his name, was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident last week. He will 
be confined to a hospital for some time. 
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stead of a whole year’s supply 
being sent to the dealer at once— 
for obvious reasons. The dealers 
are also billed each month even 
though the amount is small, again 
making it as easy as possible for 
them to avail themselves of tlie 
helps. 

The blotter series has been sold 
to only one lumberman in each 
town, since the effect of these 
novel mailing pieces would be nulli- 
fied if two or more lumbermen in 
any town were to use them. The 
association protects the first dealer 
in any town who sends for the 
series by not selling to any other. 

The same policies of making 
everything as easy as possible for 
the dealer as well as using the 
advantage of quantity buying to 
save on printing costs are used | 
the association in the other heles i it 
offers, such as envelope stuffers, 
newspaper mats and booklets on 
specialized lumber jobs. 


— 


H. J. Miner to Direct 
Munising Paper Sales 


H. J. Miner, for thirty-seven years 
with the Hollingsworth & Whitn 
Paper Company, has been appointed g« 
eral sales manager of the Munising 
Paper Company. Sales headquarters 
have been moved to Chicago, Wrigley 
Building. 


Poag Now Buick Advertising 
Manager 
E. J. Poag, formerly sales promotior 
manager of the Buick division of the 
General Motors Corporation, has beer 
made advertising manager of that 
division. 


Death of E. L. Allen 


Edward L. Allen, editor and one of 
the founders of the Jamestown, N. Y., 
Post, died at Bemus Point, N. Y., aged 
sixty-four. He also was secretary ‘of the 
Post Publishing Company. 


Corck with Hagstrom 
Albert H. Corck, formerly with the 
ty srriday-Corck Art Service, Newark, 
| has been made art director of 
- Hagstrom Company, Inc., New York 
commercial art. 


Appoints Oswald Agency 

The Phenochrome Germicidal Cor; 
ration, Oxford, N. Y., germicidal so 
has appointed the Oswald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, to direct its 
advertising account. 








\ 
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BacKGROUND 








If reader interest and 
























reader faith counts, the 
Jersey Observer in OB- 
SERVER CITY has that 
background that pays divi- 


dends to advertisers. 


In Hudson County, New 
Jersey, OBSERVER CITY 
has the population to sell to and 


plenty of dealers to sell thru. 


Jersey Observer 
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52,000 Farmers Market Milk Under 
One Brand 


Co-operative Association Expands Its Advertising Effort to Build 
Consumer Acceptance 


AN advertising program in four 
4% metropolitan newspapers’ be- 
ginning last April worked out so 
well for the Dairymen’s League 
Co-operative Association, Inc., that 


In up-State New York, where 
forty-two newspapers in twenty- 
one cities are carrying the message, 
the advertising has been fashioned 
to meet a different situation and is 





a considerably expanded _— 
effort is now under way a 
in newspapers and on 
outdoor mediums. 

There is a change, 
too, in brand emphasis. 

Whereas the League, 
which consists of 52,090 
farmer members, for- 
merly marketed its 
milk through various 
branches, each of which 
featured its own brand 
name, the present adver- 
tising is appearing in 
behalf of only one 
name, Dairylea. 

In other words, here 
is a case of more than 
half the dairy farms in 
the New York milk 
shed uniting under cer- 
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tain specified standards 
of quality and merchan- 
dising a brand name 
with substantially the 
same methods that 
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would be used if it were This Dairylea Newspaper Advertisement Appeared 


the property of a single 
producer. 

The present campaign is divided 
into two parts. 

New York City, as the great con- 
suming market for the League’s 
output, is being addressed in copy 
urging consumers to buy milk of a 
brand they know and on whose 
purity they can rely. Copy points 
out that Dairylea milk comes 
straight to the stores from the 
League’s farms; that it is tested 
again and again and that it reaches 
standards higher than even those 
set by Boards of Health. Another 
unifying factor, a seal adopted by 
the League and bearing the words, 
“Direct from Our Farms to You,” 
appears on many of these adver- 
tisements. 





Around Election Time 


more institutional in its nature 

These newspapers reach thre« 
groups: Consumers, members oi 
the League and non-members. To 
consumers, the message is similar 
to that delivered in the metropoli- 
tan area campaign. In reaching 
those farmers who are alread) 
members of the group, this adver 
tising serves as a means oi 
strengthening their allegiance and 
pride in the organization. To non 
members it gets over the story oi 
what the League stands for and is 
helpful in adding to its member 
ship. 

This move to concentrate thx 
merchandising activities of the as- 
sociation under the Dairylea nam« 
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What 


Can The Extension 
= | Merchandising Service 


Do for You? 











"THERE are two groups—each of 
which spends one billion dollars a 
year—to whom the Extension Maga- 
zine has an unrivalled appeal, and with 
which it has unequalled influence. 

One of these groups is a market 
composed of 260,000 well-to-do Catho- 
lic homes. From these homes come the 
thousands of members of the Exten- 
sion Society. 

The second group is composed of 
the directing heads of the enormous 
list of Catholic Church institutions— 
charitable, educational, religious. To 
these institutional heads—buyers, all 
of them, with purchases averaging 
$40,000 a year apiece—the Extension 
Magazine is a sound and trusted buy- 
ing guide. These men and women are 
far from being sectarian in their buy- 
ing habits. But they turn to Extension 
Magazine—their magazine—often, for 
advice in buying. 

Often, for that reason, Extension Magazine 
has proved the direct intermediary for con- 
tacts of the most satisfactory sort between 
companies and these large buyers. Out of 
this has grown our Merchandising Service. 
We show a few results of this service at the 
left of this page. 

What can this Merchandising Service do for 
you, to help you enter this interested and 
enormously valuable market? Write today and 
let us tell you the facts about it. Do it now! 


Extension 
Magazine 


HUGH J. BLAKELEY, Director of Advertising 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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and seal will extend beyond the ad- 
vertising. Gradually, it is intended 
to have all the trucks deliv ering the 
group’s milk painted similarly so 
that they may be traveling posters 
for the Dairylea name. Telephone 
operators at the various branches 
have been instructed to substitute 
“Dairylea” for their branch names 
in replying to telephone calls. 

With business done last year 
totaling $70,000,000, the League 
represents the largest milk co- 
operative business in the world, 
and, except for the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, is the world’s 
largest co-operative farm move- 
ment. In the years following its 
formation in 1906, it was merely a 
bargaining organization. About 
1921 it took on a marketing func- 
tion which now culminates in a 
unified presentation of its products 
through advertising, its trade name 
and its seal. 

Inasmuch as this advertising pro- 
gram was a new venture on the 
part of the association, it was 

<< 
New Agency at Akron 

The E. C. Tibbitts Company, Inc., is 
a new advertising agency located at 
8 Adolph Avenue, Akron, Ohio. E. C 
Tibbitts, for many years advertising 
director of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
and, more recently, with Major Market 
Newspapers, is president. Hugh G. 
Sinclair is vice-president. Charles W. 
Frank is art director. 


Appointed by Boni 


Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., New 
York, publisher of Creative Art, has 
appointed H. B. Knox, Jr., as advertis- 
ing manager. Eastern headquarters will 
be maintained at the New York office 
of Knox, Inc. The Chicago office, at 100 
North LaSalle Street, will be in charge 
of Fred R. Jones. 


Joins “Business Administration” 


A. W. Pinnell, formerly with the 
W. W. Chew Organization and, more re- 
cently, with the New York office of 
Powers & Stone, Inc., has joined Busi- 
ness Administration, as Eastern adver- 
tising manager, with headquarters at 
New York. 


Larger Campaign for Penetro 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, has started a 
larger advertising campaign for fall and 
winter to feature Penetro salve and nose 
and throat drops. Full and quarter-pages 
in newspapers throughout the country 
will be used. Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., 
Memphis, is directing the advertising. 
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necessary to explain to dealers and 
salesmen what lay behind the cam- 
paign. Broadsides announcing the 
advertising were mailed to dealers 
while training classes were held for 
the salesmen who were presented 
with a portfolio of the advertise- 
ments to use in lining up retail out- 
lets behind the advertising. Motior 
pictures were used to acquaint 
route men with the activities of thie 
League in promoting its products 
to the consumer, both up-State 
New York and Metropolitan areas, 
so that they could intelligently ex- 
plain these steps, around which 
much of the copy of the advertis- 
ing is built. 

For its outdoor advertising, the 
League used a_ half-showing of 
twenty-four-sheet posters during 
the month of October. A second 
poster will be used similarly he- 
ginning the first of December 
During the three months of No- 
vember, December and Januar 
1,000 three-sheet posters will ap- 
pear. 

+ 


Starts New Business at New 


York 

The L. R. H. Consultant Service has 
been established at 26 West 9th Street 
New York, to offer a service to mat 
facturers of food products and hous 
hold appliances. Principals are Joan M 
Rock, formerly with Standard Brands 
Inc., and Ina S. Lindman, formerly 
with General Foods. Faye I. Hamilto: 
of McCall’s Magazine, is an associate. 


RCA-Victor Changes 

E. J. Hendrickson, formerly president 
of the New York Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y., has 
been made merchandise manager, report 
ing to the manager of the radio and 
phonograph division, of the RCA-Victor 
Company, Inc., New York. Gerald N« 
son has been appointed assistant to t 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


With Lewis and Magee 

William Gaskell-Harvey, former 
with A. J. Wilson and Company, Londo: 
advertising agency, and, more recentl 
in charge of the Lugano, Switzerland, 
office of the American Express Cor 
pany, has joined the staff of Lewis and 
Magee, Inc., Springfield, Mass., adv 
tising agency. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Elects 


Joseph B. Graham, president of t! 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, has 
been elected a director of the Libbey 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, filling the vacancy caused by tl 
death of his brother, Ray A. Graham 
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That Final Collection Letter 


here Is Always the Question of How Rough to Be Before Calling 
in the Attorneys 


By B. F. Berfield 


WELL-KNOWN credit corre- 
fA. spondent once said that the 
hardest collection letters to write 

the first and the last of the 
series. 

The first letter, phrased in 
iendly terms, calls for plenty of 

t with mighty little show of the 
ron hand beneath the velvet glove. 
lhe last, on the other hand, pretty 
enerally calls for a good taste of 
ron, and presents the most inter- 
ting possibilities. 

The question arises, then, “Just 
ww rough should a manufacturer 

before he calls in the attor- 
eys?” 

It is a question that is answered 
in a different way by every credit 
man. The answer depends largely 
on whether the writer of the letter 
believes that it is worth while to 
try to salve the feelings of a bad 
credit risk or whether he feels that 
any method, even if it is rough, 
is worth while if it collects a few 
dollars from an account that obvi- 
ously isn’t worth keeping on the 
hoc ks. 

Recently, I had an opportunity 
to see a number of final letters, 
each of them successful enough in 
getting dollars out of obstinate de- 
linquents to make it a part of an 
established series. Four of these 
are worth reproduction because 
they illustrate the variety of meth- 
ils possible in dealing with the 
man who has disregarded every 
ther method of approach. 

The first letter is Number Five 
f a series used by Samuel Cabot, 
Inc., and is signed by Albert Pauly, 
redit manager. It says: 


It is only natural that we should send 
ur account to our attorneys for col- 
tion. 

We have hesitated to turn it over be- 
use in spite of your negligence we do 
lly believe in your good intentions. 

L awyers have a way of getting money 

t in the end it costs you more and 
ften leads to many unpleasant conse- 
rences. So we are going to give you 
is final chance to avoid outside collec- 
n of your account. 


It will be necessary for you to do 
your part, though. Your check in settle- 
ment within ten days is what we con- 
sider your part. 

Will you help us to help you? 


Obviously Mr. Pauly believes 
that even in the final letter it is 
possible to be friendly. This letter 
is firm in its threat but it seems to 
carry the belief that the delinquent 
still has good intentions and prob- 
ably will pay when he realizes that 
the company contemplates legal 
action. 

On the opposite end of the scale 
is a final letter which, its writer, 
who prefers to hide his identity, 
says “has proved to be very effec- 
tive in nearly 100 per cent of the 
cases.” 

Here the velvet glove has not 
only been thrown away but it has 
been tossed so far that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
would take some weeks to bring it 
back again. Read it: 


I have written you several times for 
payment of your long past due account 
amounting to $17.14 but without any re- 
sponse whatsoever—not even the cour- 
tesy of a reply to any of our letters 
telling us when you would be in a posi- 
tion to pay this small item. 

I could, of course, instruct our book- 
keeper to charge this item to Profit and 
Loss and let it go at that; but no de- 
cent and self-respecting concern would 
want us to do this, particularly as the 
amount involved is only $17.14. You 
surely are not so hard up that you can- 
net take care of such a small amount 
after keeping us waiting so many 
months. 

However, I am making this last at- 
tempt to collect the money you owe us 
and if you fail to come through with a 
check by return mail, I will simply in- 
struct our bookkeeper to write your ac- 
count off the books as “no good” and 
take whatever consolation we can out of 
the thought that we are lucky we didn’t 
get stuck for a larger amount. 


More formal in tone is a third 
letter, also by a correspondent who 
prefers, so far as Printers’ INK 
readers are concerned, to remain 
anonymous. Beneath its formality 
is the conventional regret that it is 
necessary to take drastic steps but 
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it is fairly obvious that the writer 
of this letter doesn’t care a great 
deal whether the delinquent ever 
buys another bill of goods from the 
house. 


Although the matter has been brought 
to your attention on several occasions, 
you have neither mailed us your check 
in settlement of open invoices in May 
amounting to $875, nor given us any 
reasons for the delay in payment. This 
compels us to consider a step that we 
very much dislike to take, and that is to 
place your account in the hands of our 
Collection Agency for such action as 
they find necessary. 

While we regret very much writing 
you in this manner, and to think that 
any of our customers would compel us 
to consider such drastic measures, we 
are sure you will agree that we have 
shown you every possible leniency in this 
matter, and that there is nothing left 
for us to do. 

We hope you will help us to avoid 
this course by sending us your check in 
full for the above amount by December 
15th. 


These three letters are typical of 
the three tones it is possible to take 
in the final collection effort. That 
each is effective demonstrates that 
the writing of the final letter de- 
pends entirely on how much the 
writer values the good-will of the 
delinquent. 

An _ investigation made some 
years ago by a group of credit men 
indicated that seldom, except under 
unusual conditions of financial 

— 


New Account to Geyer 


The Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Detoxol toothpaste and tooth 
powder, has appointed The Geyer Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, to direct its con- 
sumer advertising. Newspaper and radio 
advertising will be used. 


With Needham, Louis & Brorby 

John B. Breunig, for several years art 
director of the Homer McKee Company 
and later with the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, has joined the art 
staff of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Open Seattle Office 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, publish- 
ers’ representatives, have established a 
Seattle office, in charge of R. S. White. 
The new office will cover Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Utah. 


Joins A. F. A. 


The Newspaper Promotion and Re- 
search Managers Association has _be- 


come affiliated with the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 
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stress, is it wise to build any hope 
that the man who requires drastic 
collection methods will ever be 
brought back into the fold. 

A very high percentage of these 
delinquents are either on their way 
out of business or else so slipshod 
and inefficient in their methods that 
they are not worth keeping on the 
list of accounts. 

The conclusion reached by the 
group who made the study was 
that a credit man can be as rougi 
as he wants to be in a final letter. 
The small amount of good ac- 
counts he will lose will be counter- 
balanced in the long run by the 
large number of bad accounts that 
will be wiped off the books for 
good and all, with the emphasis o 
good. 

On the basis of the three letters 
already reproduced it would be eas) 
enough to build up an excellent 
theory of how to write the final 
collection letter. But the fourtl 
exhibit—well, here it is in its en 
tirety, just as it is used by the Bear 
Brand Hosiery Co. 

Could you let me have your check for 


the past due invoice of August 12 fo 
$100 by next Tuesday? 


R. A. Dempsey of the company 
says it invariably pulls an answer 
Figure it out for yourself. 


+ 

Appoints Cramer-Tobias 

Balch, Price & Company, Brookly: 
N. Y., has appointed the Cramer-Tobias 


Company, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers will be 
used to advertise the company’s Brook 
lyn and Boston stores. 


Has Cosmetic Account 
Delara, Inc., New York, cosmetics 
has appointed the New York office of 
Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, Inc., t 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers and class magazines will be use: 
to feature the company’s Trulip Stick 


Death of E. C. Van Dyke 


C. Van Dyke, who conducted ar 
feats business under his own nam¢ 
at New York, died last week at Albu 
Gucreue, N. M. He was fifty-three year 
old. 


To Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Mager and Gougelmann Company 
Chicago, manufacturer of a hearing de 
vice, has placed its account with Hurja 
Tohnson- Huwen, Inc., et agency 
Newspapers will be use 
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Infant Mortality in 
New Bedford 
00 (nothing) 


For 6 weeks and 2 days ending November 7, 1932, not 
a single infant death occurred in New Bedford, Mass. 
Few cities of 112,597 (1930 census) in the United 
States, or the world, can show such a record. 
New Bedford, the fourth largest market in 
Massachusetts, is a healthy city, mentally, 


morally, physically—and financially. 





No bank has ever failed in New Bedford; not a city 
payroll ever has been missed—and the sons and 
daughters of the whalers are still paying their income 


CE, 6 a 
New Bedford's textile industry is HEALTHY, with 
payrolls TWO-THIRDS of normal. . . . These are 


FINE GOODS mills of modern construction, light, 
airy and cheerful. Mill employees’ homes adjoin 
the finest seashore on Buzzards Bay. . . . Wages in 
New Bedford mills are above average, they HAVE 
to be to make “fine goods”. . . 

The newspapers—just one—since August 6, 1932, 
when the Standard-Mercury and Times were con- 
solidated. 


Combined 4 5, 4 AT Net 

Daily Paid 
Standard-Times (evening) 38, fm Morning Mercury 6,666; 
Sunday Standard-Times 26,967—A.B.C. Publisher’s Statement, 


Oct. 30, 1932. Population: City, Suburban, Country—203,566. 
Standard-Times, Mercury coverage 84.4%. 


A buy at l4c per line. 


The Standard-Times 


MORNING MERCURY 


BASIL BREWER, Publisher 


“Covers New Bedford, Cape Cod, Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket islands like a friendly blanket.” 


Representatives: GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit San Francisco Seattle 














Advertising and Hard Times: A 
Challenge to Business 





(Continued from page 6) 


layout and illustration, knowledge 
of the product. The creator of 
advertising should know all that is 
humanly possible to know about the 
thing that is advertised. 

He should, of course, have a 
sense of showmanship. But it 
should be the showmanship of a 
George Bernard Shaw or a Max 
Reinhardt—not that of the bur- 
lesque circuit. 

The good advertising man—and 
by that I mean the advertising man 
who has true creative skill, imag- 
ination, and the will to study his 
subject—can make, even of the 
most prosaic materials, a bright 
and interesting story which the 
public will read. 

We have been through a hard 
time, and we are not yet out of 
the woods, by any means. There 
is still plenty of temptation for the 
manufacturer to wander far afield 
in his search for advertising effect, 
and there is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for a certain type of adver- 
tising man to produce the racket- 
eering sort of advertising. 

I would like to appeal to the 
manufacturers of this country, 
whether or not they are repre- 
sented here today, to help all they 
can, in their own interests, to do 
away with advertising of this sort. 

Let American industry turn its 
face against bad advertising. Let 
every executive whose business it 
is to pass upon advertising, assume 
as his personal responsibility the 
task of keeping that advertising up 
to a definite standard. 

Let him ask himself, before he 
puts his initials on a single adver- 
tisement, whether that advertise- 
ment says anything that he could 
not say face to face, and in per- 
son, to the woman who buys his 
product; whether it contains any- 
thing that he would not want to 
discuss at dinner before his wife 
and children; whether he would 
want it to appear in a personal let- 
ter on the firm’s letterhead; or 








whether it contains anything which 
to a reasonable person would seem 
untrue, or improper, or just down- 
right silly. 

Too often the American business 
man thinks of advertising as a 
mysterious external aid to his busi- 
ness, instead of as an integral and 
essential part of it. He knows that 
without advertising he cannot com- 
pete in the national markets, and 
that it is the source of the very 
life-blood of his business. Yet he 
fails to look upon his advertising 
in the same way that he looks upon 
his manufacturing processes, or his 
machinery, or his sales organiza- 
tion, or his personnel . . . and he 
will tolerate abuses there which he 
would not for a moment tolerate in 
any other department of his busi- 
ness. 

Some manufacturers will pub- 
lish over their own names utterly 
false and misleading advertising, 
and then indignantly dismiss an 
employee caught in some minor lie. 
It never seems to occur to them 
that they are branding themselves 
liars or vulgarians in the most pub- 
lic possible manner. It seems 
sometimes not even to occur to 
them that they are concerned in 
the matter at all. 

is, perhaps, is a result of the 
corporation system, in which per- 
sonal identity is apt to be lost sight 
of. Yet the intelligent executive 
must surely understand that a cor- 
poration can lose its good name 
as well as an individual, and that 
that same good name is one of its 
greatest assets. 

There are many firms in Amer- 
ica today that have spent millions 
of dollars in advertising to build 
up their standing and their mar- 
kets. That money is an invest- 
ment—just as surely as though it 
had been spent on machinery or 
raw materials or equipment. Surely 
it is not good business to imperil 
that investment, by misusing the 
power that built it up! 
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Would Merger 


Solve Your Problem? 











This advertisement will be of interest 
to two groups of men: 


1—Men who are heads of their own 
agencies, but who are finding that 
overhead is depriving them of even a 
decent salary while they are waiting 
for reluctant clients to make up their 


minds for 1933. 


2—Inde pendent advertising men with 
one or more accounts now associated 
with agencies which have not been 


making progress in 1932. 


To men in either of these groups, there is an 
opportunity for affiliation with a strong twenty- 
year-old AAAA agency whose record even in the 
last three years has been one of consistent growth. 


Our primary interest is to add competent copy- 
writers to our staffs in various cities. Billing is 
important, too, but occupies second place. 


Inquiries addressed to “Merger,” Box 78, care of 
Printers’ Ink, will be treated confidentially. 






































Dangers in Combination 
Advertising 


There Are Possibilities in the Idea, but Each Advertiser May Be 
Jealous of the Other 


Easy Wasuinc Macuine Company, Ltp. 
Toronto 


Editor of Prtnters’ INK: 

What is your opinion of combination 
advertising—as for example, advertising 
of cones machines together with vari- 
ous manufacturers of suitable soap or of 
washable textiles? Can manufacturers 
make these combinations and still stick 
to their own messages efficiently 

E. G. HerrMANN. 
NUMBER of advertisers dur- 
ing the last several years 
have flirted with the idea suggested 
in Mr. Herrmann’s letter. Some 
of them have put the idea into 
effect. 

Knox Gelatine was advertised 
co-operatively with four related 
but not competing food products 
on the basis of share and share 
alike, both in space and expense. 

Cleanliness Institute has done an 
unusual amount of co-operative 
effort of various kinds. 

Several years ago a chain manu- 
facturer advertised his chain with 
nationally known watches. This 
was not done co-operatively but sug- 
gested the possibilities of the idea. 
Recently the American Radiator 
Company and the Petroleum Heat 
& Power Company inaugurated a 
joint campaign. 

These and other similar activi- 
ties indicate that advertisers are 
gradually breaking down their old 
idea that their businesses are so 
individual that they should not be 
related to others. This realization 
has probably been aided by the fact 
that a number of manufacturers 
have gone into combination deals 
whereby they feature their prod- 
ucts along with those of other ad- 
vertisers. Such a deal as the re- 
cent Colgate-Palmolive-Peet-Gem 
Razor deal, while unusual for its 
magnitude, is not unusual for its 
basic idea. 

In the washing machine field al- 
ready dealers are offering similar 
deals. For instance, a Connecticut 
department store recently featured 
the fact that it would give away 


several dozen packages of a na- 
tionally advertised washing pow- 
der to every purchaser of a certain 
nationally advertised washing ma- 
chine. This advertising, of course 
was done by the dealer and was in 
no sense a co-operative effort but 
it did indicate the growth of the 
co-operative idea. 

Mr. Herrmann points his finger 
at one of the main weaknesses of 
this type of effort when he asks 
the question, “Can the manufac- 
turers make these combinations and 
still stick to their own messages 
efficiently?” Unless the advertis- 
ing is very skilfully prepared the 
answer to this question is “no.” 

The Knox co-operative plan of 
a year ago was successful because 
the main dish featured in each ad- 
vertisement was made by a combi- 
nation of Knox Gelatine and the 
other product co-operatively adver- 
tised and equal space was allowed 
in each advertisement. to feature 
the two products. In other cases 
where the co-operative idea has 
been tried, the plan has blown up 
because one manufacturer fancied 
that the other was getting more 
space and more value from the 
advertising. 


Maybe Trade Associations 
Will Foster the Idea 


It is possible that when trade 
associations get squared off after 
settling the difficulties brought on 
by the depression, they will foster 
such movements. Of course they 
are already backing general co- 
operative advertising but there is 
no reason why they should not go 
a step farther and make it pos- 
sible for inter-association advertis- 
ing to take place. 

Combination advertising, such as 
Mr. Herrmann suggests, is pos- 
sible and has been effective. To 
be successful the copy must be 
carefully prepared and manufac- 
turers entering into the agreement 
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must be thoroughly in sympathy 
with each other and have a com- 
plete understanding as to how the 
copy is to be written and the space 
allotted. 


The idea is still, however, 


+. 
Pacific Coast Agency Group 
Elects McCarty 


Terrell T. McCarty, president of the 
McCarty Company, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Pacific Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. He succeeds Louis 
Honig, president of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company of California. 

Other officers include: First vice-pres- 
ident, Bert Cochran, McCann-Erickson 
Company, Seattle; second vice- -president, 
joseph Gerber, Gerber and Crossley, 
Inc., Portland, and secretary-treasurer, 
Dana Jones, Dana Jones Company, Los 
\ngeles. 

Directors elected are: K. C. Ingram, 
Lord & Thomas, San Francisco; Chet 
Crank, conducting his agency at Los 
Angeles, Leon Livingston, Leon Living- 
ton Advertising Agency, San _ Fran- 
isco, and Mr. Honig. 


Death of R. F. Burns 
Ray F. Burns, since 1928 with the 
ilio advertising department of Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York, died last 
week at Yonkers, N. Y., aged thirty. 
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enough in the experimental stage 
to make it necessary for adver- 
tisers to proceed cautiously before 
they get too deeply into this 
type of combination effort—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK 
+ 
Appointed by “Bradstreet’s 
Weekly” 


Bradstreet’s Weekly, New York, has 
appointed Walker I. Hughes as publi- 
cation manager and Joseph Stagg Law- 
rence as editor. Mr. Hughes has been 
engaged in publishing work for a num- 
ber of years, and at one time was pro- 
motion and circulation manager of Mc- 
Call’s and Hearst’s International. 

Mr. Lawrence was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Princeton faculty and associ- 
ate editor of World’s Work. 

Frank Greene, who has been with 
Bradstreet’s Weekly for forty-eight years, 
becomes editor emeritus. 


“Ad Man” for the Movies 


The Fox Film Corporation has pur- 
chased the motion picture rights of a 
play entitled “‘Ad Man,” the background 
of which is laid in an advertising agency. 
The authors are Arch Gaffney, vice- 
president of Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, 
Inc., New York, and Charles Curran, 
of Warner Bros., formerly with the 
Newell-Emmett Company, Inc. 














Super-swift Transit 


RUSH THAT CUT 
By AIR EXPRESS 


Immediate Delivery 
Pick-up at No Extra Cost 





Contingencies of the make-up 
and press-run can be promptly 
met by ordering shipments sent 


°Y AIR EXPRESS 


For rates and full information 
phone the nearest office of the 








RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 


OPERATING OVER UNITED AIR LINES, WESTERN AIR EXPRESS, 
NORTHWEST AIRWAYS AND NATIONAL PARK AIRWAYS 
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Low- Certain merchan- 
Pressure dising authorities 
of varying de- 
Selling grees of attain- 
ment have seen fit to criticize 
Printers’ INK because of its in- 
sistence that sales mindedness in a 
highly developed form is perhaps 
the greatest need of business in the 
present crisis. 

Their attitude is apparently 
based on a misconstruction of the 
term; they look upon the sales 
mind as one that works overtime in 
thinking up stratagems whereby an 
unsuspecting public may possibly 
be high-pressured or blackjacked 
into buying something. 

This is not being sales minded at 
all. 

The real sales mind, as we see it, 
can better be described as one lean- 
ing toward low-pressure selling. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
the General Motors Corporation, in 
a letter reproduced elsewhere in 











this issue, brings out this though 


forcefully. According to his be 
lief, wise merchandising of th 
kind that is so sadly needed now i: 
a proposition of making and selling 
things people need and want to buy 
rather than things that somebod, 
thinks they should need and shoul 
buy. 

When you have something peopl 
want and price it at a figure they 
are able to pay—telling them about 
it, of course, through sufficient ad 
vertising—the selling is more or 
less of a detail. This is low-pres 
sure selling and its advantages ar« 
obvious. 

It is of the utmost necessity that 
merchandisers at this juncture get 
themselves straightened out on on 
or two important points so they cai 
stop putting the cart before the 
horse. They know that on their 
success in selling more goods rests 
their entire economic salvation. Yet 
in their realization of widespread 
financial distress they seem to think 
it is adding insult to injury to in- 
vite people to buy anything unless 
the invitation can be coupled up 
with drastic price reductions. 

They get this way through their 
misinterpretation of what constitutes 
the sales mind. They are proceed- 
ing more from the standpoint of 
the producer; they have something 
they want to sell and are rather 
shamefaced, under the circum- 
stances, about translating their de- 
sires into action. 

If they would just turn the proc- 
ess around, analyze their present 
and prospective markets so as cor- 
rectly to visualize demand and buy- 
ing power, their feeling would be 
different. 

If Mr. Roosevelt will permit us 
to paraphrase an expression of his 
we hereby venture to call adver- 
tisers’ attention to what may be 
termed the forgotten market—or 
the unknown market; it is dis- 
cussed on page 45 of this issue. 

There is an enormous outlet for 
profitable selling in this market- 
for low-pressure selling, that is. 
Perhaps the unit price gained by 
selling in these fields will not be so 
high. But this by no means neces- 
sitates a cutting and slashing of 
prices; it comprehends rather a 
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isic price scale fitted to the needs 
the market. 
The process of price-cutting may 
risky. But manufacturing an 
em or a line to sell at a lower 
price is quite another thing. 





The Tax One of the very 
strange features 
Outrage of this period of 
-ansition through which the nation 
eems to be struggling is the re- 
luctance of thinking people to ac- 
ept facts which interpret condi- 
tions and trends in the country’s 
economic set-up. 

Take for example the militant 
ampaign against governmental ex- 
travagance and confiscatory taxa- 
tion that is now being carried on 
hy Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
uublisher of the Chicago Tribune. 
Colonel McCormick, a person of 
high intellectual attainments, would 
scorn the subterfuges of the politi- 
al orator in conveying his idea; 
he takes care that he knows what 
he is talking about before he speaks 
and then he presents facts which 
argue in their own behalf. 

Yet when he temperately points 
out that the United States Govern- 
ment is headed for inevitable bank- 
ruptcy unless it changes its tactics 
and that in its spending orgy it is 
throttling business, he is accused of 
exaggeration or of using the arts 
and wiles of poetic license. 

If, however, the skeptics would 
consider cold figures which are at 
the disposal of everybody who can 
read, they would get an entirely 
different idea. 

Take the railroad situation. The 
other day in Chicago Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of Railway Age, 
brought out the fact that in 1932 
the net operating income of the 
railroads of the United States 
would be less than $250,000,000, 
which is just about enough to pay 
one-third of their fixed charges. In 
the first eight months of the year, 
though, they had to pay $198,000,- 
000 in taxes! 

When the depression came the 
ailroads, the same as all other 
businesses, were able to adapt 
themselves to conditions by reduc- 
ng operating cost. This year the 
utlay will be about $2,052,000,000 
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less than 1929.. They have saved in 
every direction but in taxation; 
taxes have jumped while net in- 
come, despite almost dangerous 
economies, has fallen. 

Here with variations we have a 
picture of what is happening in 
business generally. 

Colonel McCormick and those 
who agree with him are not alarm- 
ists. They know what they are 
talking about and in speaking so 
courageously and frankly they are 
doing a pronounced public service. 


3-Cont man Kelly, of 

Postage Pennsylvania, 
member of the House Postoffice 
Committee, is speaking: 

“Volume of mail,” he says, “is 
the key to postal success. Low 
postage rates mean increased vol- 
ume and lowered unit cost.” 

Exactly. Carrying mail is a 
business subject to the same laws 
as any other business. When it 
violates these laws, as it did in im- 
posing 3-cent postage, it suffers. 

Hence, Mr. Kelly announces that 
the committee will recommend 
restoration of the 2-cent first-class 
rate. 

We're getting along! 





Congress- 


That Talk Perhaps we shall 
be accused of 
at the dragging politics 
White House into a place where 
by the very nature of things it 
should not be discussed. But we 
are going to take a chance here 
and say we get a real thrill out of 
the little talk President Hoover 
and President-elect Roosevelt are 
going to have in Washington next 
week. 

These two high-minded and pa- 
triotic gentlemen said some pretty 
cutting things about each other 
during the campaign. But now at 
Mr. Hoover’s initiative they have 
buried the hatchet and are going 
to see whether they can get to- 
gether on a program relative to 
business and other things which 
can start at the lame duck session 
of Congress next month instead of 
being held over until the new ad- 
ministration takes hold. 

Time is always precious but in 
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these days it is doubly so; days and 
even minutes count as never before. 
Business, fighting hard in the 
come-back process, has a terrific 
task to accomplish. 

Mr. Hoover, in inviting Mr. 
Roosevelt to the White House to 
look over his job before assuming 
it, is great; Mr. Roosevelt is 
equally great in accepting. 

Business, harassed and bedeviled, 
should be cheered and heartened as 
it contemplates this dramatic and 
unprecedented conference. 





Reciprocity Reciprocity is a 
May Be pleasing word. It 


sounds as if it 
Blackmail meant something 


like friendship. The trouble is that 
it can be a cloak and an excuse for 
inexcusable business practices. 

A metropolitan newspaper re- 
cently contained an article which 
mentioned the “growing recognition 
of the importance of reciprocity in 
the buying and selling of products 
by industrial plants.” It pointed out 
that special departments had been 
established by large companies “to 
handle such matters.’ 

This you- -scratch-my- -back scheme 
then increased in importance, the 
writer says, and it became expedi- 
ent to turn the matter over to pur- 
chasing departments, and various 
plans were worked out in detail. 

Now some companies have 
formed special departments under 
names such as “trade relations” and 
the number of reciprocal arrange- 
ments is steadily growing. Several 
PrinTErRS’ INK readers, comment- 
ing on this item, have written to 
express the opinion that reciprocity 
has a bad habit of becoming old- 
fashioned commercial blackmail in 
many such cases. 

Many smaller companies have re- 
cently experienced the evil effects 
of large competitors using “recipro- 
cal” methods to obtain business 
from old and satisfied customers. 

The principle of reciprocity is all 
right but when it is used in the 
form of a threat as a last resort 
to get business it should be labeled 
for what it is: Blackmail. 

There are plenty of bad busi- 
ness practices to be cleaned up 
without dragging this old corpse 
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out of the grave as an evil haunt- 
ing spirit to scare up a little busi- 
ness by means of threat and in- 
timidation. 

Such business is never profitable 
in the long run and more important 
it constitutes highly questionable 
commercial ethics. 





A damning in- 
The Lesson dictment of nar- 


of Steel row-visioned leg- 


islation is contained in the annual 
address of Charles N. Fitts, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. He sketches 
briefly what has happened during 
the last two years in an industry 
that has had to fight for its life in 
the face of strict interpretation of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Fitts shows how plants have 
been kept open because it has been 
considered wise to take business at 
less than cost so long as the over- 
head does not equal the overhead 
that would accrue were shops 
closed. This, he says, has resulted 
in price-cutting and the partial ex- 
haustion of capital and credit, with 
this result : 

“We are, consequently, in a 
much worse shape today than 
would have been the case had it 
been possible to insist upon get- 
ting at least the cost out of each 
job and out of every business 
transaction. 

“American business by and large 
today is operating at the mercy of 
the free credit extended to us. 
This situation is a damaging accu- 
sation of the narrow policy of our 
legislators who enact laws to guar- 
antee the freedom of competition, 
but offer no assistance to those 
who are forced into bankruptcy by 
ruthless competition.” 

So-called Big Business has com- 
mitted its sins. It won’t deny that. 
But today it is earnestly seeking a 
way to get back to sound profit 
principles. 

It is in vital need of the help of 
the Government. The country, 
suffering from restricted earning 
power, demands, for humanitarian 
and business reasons, that some- 
thing in the nature of relief be 
offered. 
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The most valuable assets 
ofanewspaper are 
intangible. One can not 
place on an advertiser’s 
deska half million families. 


Custom demands that 
this great mass of 
humanity be compressed 
into cold circulation fig- 
ures and quoted at so 
much per thousand. 


It is hard to demon- 
strate that reading The 
Evening Bulletin is a rule 
of nearly all Philadel- 
phians. It is an interest 
in common in the complex 
life of this great city; the 
one place where nearly 
all may be reached. 

Any one can print a 
newspaper. That does 
not create interest, does 
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THERE ARE MANY 


INTANGIBLES 


IN AN ADVERTISING RATE 





not make an advertising 
medium. 

That intangible thing 
called interest builds or 
retards circulations, makes 
or scraps newspapers. 


In Philadelphia, less 
than a generation ago, 
there were thirteen daily 
newspapers. Today there 
are five. In 1895, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin sold 
6,000 copies. Today, the 
average sale is more than 
half a million. 

There are many in- 
tangibles in The Bulletin 
advertising rate. Yet that 
rate is not even the aver- 
age rate for circulation. 
Instead — The Bulletin’s 
cost is one of the lowest 
in America. 


THe EveninG BULLETIN 


ROBERT MCcLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


NewYork 247 Park Ave. Chicogo333 N. Mich. Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Blvd.San Francisco 5 Third St. 
© 1982 Bulletin Co. 












(Exclusive of 
chick and classified advertising) 


FOR OCTOBER 


LINAGE 


house, 


livestock, 





MONTHLIES 
1932 1932 
Pages Lines 
Country Gentleman. 19 12,805 
Capper’s Farmer 16 10,797 
Successful Farming. 23 10,569 
California Citrograph 14 9,541 
Florida Grower..... 14 9,513 
Country Home..... 19 8,336 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
RS 10 6,932 
Texas Edition.... 9 6,545 
Georgia-Ala. Ed... 8 6,122 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 7 5,358 
Ky.-Tenn. Edition 7 4,918 
Western Farm Life. 8 6,426 
Poultry Tribune.... 11 4,770 
South. Agriculturist 6 4,512 
The Poultry Item.. 10 4,125 
Farm Journal ..... 8 3,809 
Am. Poultry Journal 7 2,903 
Breeder’s Gazette... 6 2,786 
Wyoming Stockman- 
ee 3 2,710 
Everybody’s Poultry 
re 6 2,686 
Better Fruit ...... 5 2,054 
Am, Fruit Grower.. 5 1,992 
National Live Stock 
eee 3 1,891 
Leghorn World .... 4 1,773 
R. I. Red Journal.. 4 1,773 
Plymouth Rock Mo. 4 _ 1,755 
N. W. Poultry Jour. 4 1,569 
New Eng. Dairyman 2 1,498 
Poultry, Garden and 
DY vcscanwasa 3 1,442 
The Bureau Farmer 3 1,304 
Inland Poultry Jour. 3 1,130 
Southern Cultivator. 1 1,006 
Farmers’ Home Jour. 1 726 


*Two Issues. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


baby 


1931 
Lines 
30,183 
17,574 
17,622 
16,947 
10,225 


11,754 


"14,731 
*13,671 
*14,580 
*14,538 
*14,181 
*6,754 
8,007 
9,199 
5,330 
11,791 
5,164 
6,870 


3,249 


3,495 
3,188 
3,088 


3,659 
5,630 
5,253 
5,257 
3,233 
2,939 


*2,098 
1,329 


TtSept. and Oct. issues combined. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Oklahoma Farmer- 


Stockman ....... 13 9,879 
Farm & Ranch..... 12 9,429 
Mo. Ruralist ...... 10 7,718 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 8 5,728 


14,598 
$14,894 
13,084 
13,073 
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Montana Farmer 
Missouri Farmer... 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 
Arizona Producer .. 
Utah Farmer 
Arkansas Farmer ... 
Southern Planter . 
tFive Issues. 


BI-WEEKLIES 
Prairie Farmer 
Illinois Edition .. 
Indiana Edition .. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
& Iowa Homestead 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 
Dakotas-Montana 
Edition 
Nebraska Farmer .. 
Wis. Agriculturist 
& Farmer 
Dakota Farmer .... 
Kansas Farmer, 
Mail & Breeze... 
Am. Agriculturist .. 


Zone Advertising. 
New Eng. Homestead 
Michigan Farmer .. 
Penn. Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 

tFive Issues. 


WEEKLIES 


Rural Press 
California Cultivator 
Washington Farmer. 
Oregon Farmer .... 
Rural New Yorker. . 
Idaho Farmer 
Dairymen’s League 
News 


Pacific 
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1932 1932 193] 

Pages Lines _ Lines 
8 5,709 7,639 
7 5,190 3,660 
6 5,070 10,594 
6 4,779 6,266 
6 4,740 8,216 
-5 3,878 5,064 
5 3,331 7,042 

(3 Issues) 

32 23,379 21,047 
19 13,484 16,964 
28 22,116 26,725 
26 20,300 21,944 
19 14,567 21,392 
26 18,711 $23,152 
23 17,950 18,779 
21 16,537 22,458 
15 11,740 $17,337 
13 9,796 $14,648 
6 4,522 $6,471 
14 9,534 $20,656 
12 9,312 $17,082 
11 8,553 $16,449 
10 7,860 $16,122 
(5 Issues) 

29 21,682 22,069 
23 17,433 20,066 
17 $12,960 15,912 
13 ¥9,478 14,635 
10 7,972 17,752 
10 7,749 12,153 
4 2,943 5.868 


*Four Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 


Kansas City 
Weekly Star 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 
Kansas Edition .. 
Missouri Edition. 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Friday Edition 
Tuesday Edition . 
tFive Issues. 
(Figures 


NNNU 


3 
1 


Compiled by 


17,668 
17,654 
17,612 


7,456 
3,477 


*One Edition. 


*19,174 


$5,274 
4,193 


Advertising 


Record Company) 
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2 Out of 3 


Through one medium, without waste or duplication, you can 
reach two out of every three fluid milk producers in the New 
York Milk Shed. These are the boys with money to spend, the 
men who have good-sized herds and modern equipment. 


These producers receive better than average prices for their 
milk because it is marketed by their own Association, the 
Dairymen’s League. 


During the last ten years, this differential has amounted to 
more than $97,000,000—extra money available for comforts and 
luxuries. Even in 1932, buying power has been sustained by 
monthly milk checks averaging nearly $6,000,000 a month. 


The Dairymen’s League News gives you concentrated cov- 
erage of this market. It is a family paper, eagerly read by 
housewives and children as well as by the dairymen 
themselves. Its responsiveness has been repeatedly 
demonstrated by keyed advertisements. 


Ask our Business Manager for further particulars. 


“The Dairy Paper 
of the New York 
City Milk Shed’’ 








DAIBYMEN'S 
NEWS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

1! West 42nd St. 10 Se. LaSalle st. 
R. L. Culver J. A. Meyer 
Bus. Mor. Phone: 


Phone: PEnn. 6-4760 Franklin 1429 








The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE editor of Boot and Shoe 

Recorder tells about a card he 
saw in the reception room of an 
up-State New York shoe factory. 
It read: 

“We have posted the schedules 
of the railroads and bus lines 
alongside this notice. To facilitate 
your traveling, feel perfectly at 
liberty to state your case to the 
information desk. Anyone in this 
factory will give you the courtesy 
of immediate attention. We, too, 
are salesmen and we know the 
losses that come through waiting 
time. So as buyers of materials 
and commodities, we feel that your 
efficiency depends upon our cour- 
tesy and attention. We may not 
be able to buy your line but the 
least we can do is to give you a fair 
hearing.” 

It is courtesy of this kind that 
builds a great deal of good-will. 
To be sure this good-will may ap- 
parently be solely among sellers 
but it is often difficult to realize 
how it spreads and eventually be- 
comes good-will among consumers. 

Many a department store buyer 
has created ill-will which has done 
his store immeasurable harm on 
the outside. Even in the advertis- 
ing agency field, crusty space buy- 
ers and discourteous reception desk 
employees have been known to set 
up little ripples of ill-will which 
gradually became good-sized waves 
of lost income. 

* * 

The iii spent a pleas- 
ant hour last week in the New 
York Public Library, where an 
exhibition entitled “America on 
Stone” has just been opened. To 
give a comprehensive picture of 
the industrial, social and economic 
life of America during the period 
approximately from 1830 to 1880, 
lithographs, posters, prints and pic- 
tures of that period have been as- 
sembled from the library’s own 
and from outside collections. 

Although the Schoolmaster him- 
self was attracted principally by 
the advertising posters on view, he 


believes that advertising men in 
search of ideas may find some stim- 
ulation from the whole exhibit 
aside from its interest as a glance 
back at early lithography and use 
of type. Perhaps there may lurk 
here an idea for use in a house 
magazine, for a burlesque on ad- 
vertising, for a copy angle, or even 
a campaign slant, for, as the 
Schoolmaster observed recently, 
there is a great antiquarian con- 
sciousness growing up in_ the 
American public. 

With the present-day problem of 
newspapers in handling publicity 
requested by advertisers in mind, 
the Schoolmaster was particularly 
amused to see how the problem was 
boldly met in 1845. Beside an ad- 
vertisement used by one of the 
merchants of New York on March 
1, of that year, are clippings taken 
from New York newspapers show- 
ing how they found food for edi- 
torial comment in the advertise- 
ment inserted in their columns. The 
New York Tribune, for example, 
said: 

We call the attention of our numer- 
ous readers to the card of one of our 
principal merchants Mr. John G. Mor- 
rison in today’s paper. It appears to be 
a practical explanation of a business 
man’s mode of operation and contains 
reading which should have its influence 
on country and city dealers in making 
their purchases. It is brief in its 
language, forcible in its tones and worthy 


the attention of every man engaged in 
trade. 


This copy, “brief in its language, 
forcible in its tone,” is written in 
the third person and contains in 
part the following: 


It has always been his aim to sell 
articles at prices averaging considerable 
less than the market rate—and this he 
has been able to effect— 

By the experience resulting from 
nearly forty years devotion to business 
in the city of New York. 

By a thorough systematization of his 
business under his own eye. 

M keeping a vigilant eye upon the 
market-buying when prices are depressed 
so that his regular customers do not 
suffer when the season of demand arrives 
with its increased high prices but often 
purchases so low as to be able to sell 
and realize very handsome profits at rate 
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Typography that 










Sets Up an Ideal 


. « « These well known advertising 


typographers are your assurance of 


correct and economical typography. 


AKRON, OHIO 
The Danner Press 


BOSTON 
The Wood-Clarke Press 
The Berkeley Press 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
Jj. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Ewing Press, Inc. 
Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 


Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-inc. 


DALLAS 
Jaggers-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 


DENVER, COLO. 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


DETROIT 
Fred C. Morneau 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ad Service Company 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
independent Typesetting Co., Inc. 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
National Typographers, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Typographic Service Co., 

of N. Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 


Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 


FiGiecxe If you are not using a member of the Advertising 
Typographers of America, why not get in touch with one now? 


Advertising Typographers 
of America 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Cartoons 


Are Art Economy 


Despite a temporary decrease 
in advertising lineage there 
still remains severe com- 
petition for reader attention. 
Recreational interests are 
competing for the readers’ 
time and getting it. Smart 
advertisers realize that read- 
ers are not taking advertising 
as seriously as they should 
and are therefore now using 
cartoons, the friendlier style. 


Let us suggest a cartoonist 
for your next cartoon fe- 
quirement. Ask for list. 


Fred A. Wish 


c OR P 
33 | E. 41st ety N. ¥. c. 


Specializing in Cartoons and 2 








Cartoon-Style Advertising 

















MOVIES 


MAKE SALES 


N every business there is action, 

interest, romance—good selling 
points that movies can vitalize and 
turn into sales. Pictures put life 
and reality into your story—they 
bring out the compelling facts. 
Pathescope experts are creators of 
business-getting films. Get the 
facts. Write or telephone for our 
free booklet, “Making Sales with 
Motion Pictures.” 


THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 





33 W. 42nd St. 
New York 


Tel.: LOngacre] 
5-3185 





still Films 
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only equivalent to their neighbors’ first 
costs. 


The Schoolmaster also enjoyed 
particularly a poster on the Howe 
Sewing Machine, “the grandest 
production of inventive genius,” 
which depicts an angel, hovering 
over the handsome figure of Mr. 
Howe, about to place a wreath 
upon his brow. 

The old comparison method of 
illustration is used in a poster show- 
ing “The Flight of the Fast Mail 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Ry.” Beside the train 
stands a woman with her hands to 
her ears,-while a frightened child 
clings to her skirt. Above is de- 
picted the old-fashioned mail car- 
rier on horseback of a “hundred 
years ago.” 

* * * 

A recent grocery business-paper 
advertisement of Lever Brothers 
Company uses an interesting tech- 
nique in getting dealers to display 
Lifebuoy Soap. 

Its headline, accompanied by a 
photographic illustration, reads: 
“Could you sell crackers with a 
soap display?” And the copy 
starts: “I did—and the credit goes 
to this Lifebuoy cutout. This dis- 
play certainly sold a lot of Life- 
buoy. Doubled my usual sales— 
and won new customers besides! 
But here’s something strange I’ve 
noticed, whenever I display Life- 
buoy. Sales on any article dis- 
played nearby pick up right away. 
My cracker sales, this time, 
mounted 50 per cent—which means 
plenty of extra profit... .” 

The copy serves not only to em- 
phasize dealer displays which the 
company is offering, but also sug- 
gests how the selling force given 
to the name “Lifebuoy” by its 
national advertising can be turned 
to work for other products. 

*_ * * 

The Burke Golf Company is 
using the same copy in its trade- 
paper and sporting magazine ad- 
vertising. 

“We have never before carried 
the same type of advertising in the 
two classes of publications,” F. H. 
Thorp, sales manager, tells the 
Schoolmaster. “Yet after all, the 
difference between a buyer in a 
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store and an individual buying 
golfing equipment is chiefly in the 
amount that each one buys. Both 
are human, on the average both 
react to the same set of conditions 
and in approximately the same 
wa The fact that this is true 
accounts for why we are trying 
out the same type of copy on both 
trade and consumer.” 

The advertising uses humorous 
cartoons and conversational cap- 
tions. The conversation in the 
first of the series reads: 

Newcomb: “I see you play 
B. B. S. style.” 

Divot-Digger: “Whad’ ya mean, 
‘B. B. S. style.’ ?” 

Newcomb: “Before Burke Smith- 
irons !” 

Commenting on this type of 
copy, Mr. Thorp says: “Humor in 
advertising is very apt to backfire. 
We have tried to guard against 
such a happening by selecting a 
type of humor that has been as suc- 
cessful in Podunk as in the most 
sophisticated metropolitan section.” 

* . * 

The idyllic copy that graces the 
wall signs and menu cards of the 
Triangle chain of restaurants in 
Chicago is a source of unending 
fascination for the _Schoolmaster. 
There have been several classics, 
notably the piece about the oysters 
that frolicked on the sandy bottom 
of the Chesapeake. Some new line; 
to the Idaho baked potato have 
come along to bid for glory. Here 
are two quotations : 

“Right along the Snake River in 
Idaho where once upon a time 
great volcanoes were bursting forth 
tons and tons of lava, now, after 
centuries of silent evolution and 
chemical reaction, the science of 
man has brought forth this mag- 
nihcent gorgeous potato... 

‘Effervescent mealiness full of 
eager heat that melts your butter 
with effusion.” 

This copy technique (the above 
is fairly typical of all the Triangle 
advertising) causes one to wonder 
if there is more to words than 
Webster. For this copy transcends 
mere meaning. In fact it fre- 
quently does not make sense. Pin 
any man down and he'd be at least 
uncertain about the desirability of, 
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Prizes 


Awarded 


Y 
W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


500 entries were made in 
the contest for a Prize Ad- 
vertisement announced in 
Printers’ Ink of July 21, 
1932. 


The judges have unani- 
mously awarded the first 
prize of $100.00 to 
MR. WILLIAM C. DUDGEON 
Rolfe C. Spinning, Inc. 


1236 Maccabee Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The judges have unani- 
mously awarded the spe- 
cial second prize of 


$50.00 to 


MRS. MARGARET S. BOYD 
720 Swede Street 
Norristown, Pa. 

We congratulate the win- 
ners and thank all other 
contestants for their inter- 

est in the contest. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers 


Philadelphia 
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HOW TO SELL 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


$200-a-day personal sales coaching now 
in written form at half personal rate. 
Two-year course for sales managers— 
agency, publisher, radio, printer, dis- 
play, research, consulting, etc. 52 written 
Sales Talks, each self-contained, sepa- 
rately up to $30 each (ave. $16), at $360 
to $480 in U. S. Terms $180 per yr. to 
$20 per mo. Pre-tested 1 to 6 mos. by 25 
agencies, 17 strongly endorsing already. 
Names, testimony, full details in pro- 
spectus SB 48, free to executives only. 
Two special offers to Dec. 1, 1932: (a) Sample 
(our selection) to show self-contained value of 
each Talk, $9.45, check with order; (b) Special 
combination, written course plus personal 
coaching, on monthly-payment plan, no advance 
in rates. Write at once—don’t miss special to 


quick starters. 
ELLIS, Westport, Conn. 


WANTED 
AGENCY MAN 


who is experienced, self-supporting and 
who has one or more fair-sized accounts 
of first-class credit, but who feels he 
would have a better opportunity for his 
and their development with a medium- 
sized aggressive N. Y. agency of ex- 
perienced personnel and fine reputation. 





To this man we believe we can offer ad- 
vantages to himself and his clients he 
Communications 
will be held strictly confidential. 


Address “’N,”’ Box 79, Printers’ Ink 


MORRISON 
DISPLAYS 


Cardboard ~ Metal v Glass 
Electric v Transfers v Celluloid 
Fabric » Wood 


84 NORTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-lb. M. F. Book Paper 


Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 

8 pages 6x9........ $38.50 $59.00 $135.75 
a METI TTT TT 71.00 127.00 210.00 
33. C** ° Jcccceee 136.00 219.00 410.00 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue PublishingCo., Denton, Md. 
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for example, having his butter 
melted with effusion. 

It must be that some words have 
an appealing look. Read the 
Triangle copy over without think- 
ing especially about what it means 
and it does make a baked potato 
sound wonderful. 

There must be something like 
that. Because this copy certainly 
sells potatoes (From the Ashes of 
Extinct Volcanoes). Observation 
shows that nearly 50 per cent of 
the customers are ordering a 
baked potato (What a Treasure of 
Health It Builds). 


* * * 


A decorative design in a booklet 
may have a great deal of value or 
it may detract from the advertising 
message. An example of excel- 
lent choice of such design is to be 
found in a booklet on Bermuda is- 
sued by the Bermuda Trade De- 
velopment Board. This book is 
full of beautiful scenes from the 
island and on the edge of each 
page is a conventionalized decora- 
tion. 

However, instead of using an 
abstract design the company has 
used such figures as tropical flow- 
ers and rare tropical fish as the 
motif for the decoration. The re- 
sult is a continuity of atmosphere 
which is held throughout the book 
and has a subtle, though no less 
effective, influence on the reader. 















AN OPPORTUNITY 


For An Experienced 
Advertising Man 


A forceful copywriter with $2,500 
to $5,000, capable of merchandis- 
ing a new, unique advertising plan 
of national scope and large profit 
possibilities, may obtain one-half 
partnership interest. 


Phone MR. ARVID, LOngacre 5-5296 
New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “‘PrinTERs’ 
ach insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy- -five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
M Display and Classified ads written— 
Inserted All Magazines, Newspapers 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 
Semi-weekly located in Rocky Mountain 
district, altitude 5,000 ft. Prosperous 
Western key center town, population 
8,000. Property worth $50,000, will 
take $25,000, $15,000 cash and mortgage 
to reliable party. Box 639, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING AND PRINT- 
ING SALESMEN with following, desir- 
ous of joining group organizing to take 
over complete free and clear job plant 
(capacity over $500,000), are invited to 
submit qualifications. Moderate investment 
to remain in business. Box 640, P. I. 











HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Trained Production Manager 
for quality business publication. Must 
inderstand all details of printing, engrav- 
ing, make-up, etc. Unusual opportunity 
for experienced and _ well-recommended 
individual, Box 641, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Director of Advertising and Publicity 

Ready for outstanding service for good 

Rr oduct or line backed by straight shooters. 
\mple experience; good references. Box 
8, Printers’ Ink. 


Research and Merchandising Man—5 
ars’ experience New York market. Will 
ike surveys for advertiser or agency on 

consumers, dealers or wholesalers; full- 
part-time. Box 636, Printers’ Ink. 


coOoPY — LAYOUT — PRODUCTION — 
Young man, 27, for medium-size agency 
Mfr.’s advertising dept. 5 years’ agency 
experience. Ex- pharmacist; knows patent 
edicines, etc. N.Y.C. or N.J. Box 633, P. I. 


EDITOR 


lwelve years with leading A.B.P. publi- 
tions, both weekly and monthly, soon 
ailable for new post. Box 643, P. I. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER—Man of 
recognized standing, fifteen years of ex- 
perience with a leading trade and techni- 
cal paper publishing house. Understands 
| phases of publishing and editorial 
work. Best of references. Box 644, P. I 




















ALL-ROUND ABILITY —Crisp copy, 
smart ideas, sophisticated layouts; 12 
years 4A agencies cresting NATIONAL, 
MAIL ORDER, DIRECT MAIL; New 
Yorker. Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING, PUBLICITY, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS EXECUTIVE available for 
agency, bureau, manufacturing or sales 
organization connection requiring facile 
pen, convincing copy, and workable ideas; 
plenty of experience and resourcefulness; 
full- or part-time at nominal salary. New 
York or 100-mile radius. Box 642, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED AGENCY MAN with 
enough immediate business to be practi- 
cally self-supporting and several inactive 
accounts with a promising future—desires 
connection with a small, well-financed 
Chicago advertising agency headed by an 
aggressive salesman. A seasoned idea— 
copy—production—contact and merchan- 
dising man. Box 637, Printers’ Ink. 
Connection with Agency or Publication 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, 14 years with same Company and 
still employed, desires responsible position 
with established Advertising Agency or 
Publication where wide personal acquain- 
tance with important corporation execu- 
tives and origi and practical selling 
ideas will be of value. College Graduate. 
Christian. Age 37. At present in luxury 
line in which sales ran over one million 
dollars per annum. Willing to prove 
worth with modest initial compensation. 
Box 634, Printers’ Ink. 


To Wage a Winning Battle 
for 1933 Business—a fighter 
offers manufacturer, pub- 
lisher or service organization 
his services which embrace 
uncommon sales and mer- 
chandising vision, experience 
and sense. This executive 
would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to tell more about 
his ability to produce results 
NOW either in person or 
by letter. Box 645, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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any advertising 
men and women find it 
easier, more economical and 
more effective to deal with 
printers whose experience 
has been mostly with ad- 
vertisers. 


The salesmen who repre- 
sent the Charles Francis 
Press have had much adver- 
tising experience, and these 
men are backed by a com- 
petent organization and 
ample equipment for any 
assignment. 


. | Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


96 
e use 


461 Eighth Avenue 








New York, N. Y. 
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LOOP DEPARTMENT 
STORES DURING THE 
FIRST TEN MONTHS OF 
THIS YEAR INDIVIDUAL- 
LY INCREASED, IN THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
THEIR PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E. 42nd St.: 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.; Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 
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